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LITERATURE. 





A GOOD TIME GOING! 
A Farewell, by a Boston Poet, to Charles Macke. 


Brave singer of the coming time, 
Sweet minstrel of the joyous present, 
Crowned with the noblest wreath of rhyme, 
The holly-leaf of Ayrshire’s peasant, 
Good-bye! Good-bye !—Our hearts and hand; 
Our in honest Saxon phrases, 
Ong. be with him, till he stands 
is feet among the English daisies! 


’Tis here we part ;—for other eyes 

The eck, the fluttering streamer, 
The dripping arms that plange and rise, 

The waves in foam, the ship in tremor, 
The kerchiefs waving from the pier, 

The cloudy pillar gliding o’er him, 

deep blue desert, lone and drear, 
With heaven above and home before him! 


His home !—the Western giant smiles, 
And twirls the spotty globe to find it ;— 
This little speck the British Isles? 
’Tis but a freckle—never mind it !— 
He laughs, and all his prairies roll, 
Each gurgling cataract roars and chuckles, 
And ridges stretched from pole to pole 
Heave till they crack their iron knuckles! 


But Memory blushes at the sneer, 
And Honour turns with frown defiant, 
And Freedom, leaning on her spear, 
Laughs louder than the laughing giant :— 
“ An islet is a world,” she said, 
“ When glory with its dust has blended, 
And Britain keeps her noble dead 
Till earth and seas and skies are reuded !” 


Beneath each swinging forest-bough 
Some arm as stout in death reposes,— 
From wave-washed foot to heaven-kissed brow 
Her valour’s life-blood runs in roses ; 
Nay, let our brothers of the West 
Write smiling in their florid pages, 
One-half her soil has walked the rest 
In poets, heroes, martyrs, sages ! 


Hugged in the clinging billow’s clasp, 
From sea-weed fringe to mountain heater, 
The British oak with rooted grasp 
Her slender handful holds together ;~ 
With cliffs of white and bowers of grees, 
And Ocean narrowing to caress her, 
And hills and threaded streams between,— 
Our little mother isle, God bless ber ! 


In earth’s broad temple where we stand, 
Fanned by the eastern gales that brought us, 
We hold the missal in our hand. 
Bright with the lines our Moher taught us ; 
Where’er its blazoned page wy 
The glistening links of gilded fetters, 
Behold, the balf-turned leaf displays 
Her rubric stained in crimson letters! 


Enongh! To speed a parting friend 
’Tis vain alike to speak and listen ;— 
Yet stay,—these feeble accents blend 
With rays of light from eyes that glisten. 
Good-bye r once more,—and kindly tell 
In words of peace the young world’s story, — 
And say, besides,—we love too well 
Our mother’s soil, our fathers’ glory ! 
—The Atlantic Monthly. 





FRUITION. 
Stars, let me hear you shout! 
Why hang, ye leaves, so still ? 
This night she faltered out 
A rosy-lipped “ I will!” 


The blood rushed through my brain— 
She turned her face to me; 

Then kisses came like rain 
Upon a parchéd lea. 


Light streamed from pole to pole, 
The air became perfume, 

And all my barren soul 
Burst into green and bloom. 


Oh, hour that bankrupts joy, 
But perfects nature’s plan— 
This morn I was a boy 
And now I am a man! 


Stars, let me hear you shout! 
Ob, leaves, hang not so still ! 

Winds, call your masic out! 
My love has said, “I will!” 


My hope has then come true— 
He loves me, so he said ; 
How fast my pulses flew— 
My cheek, it burned, how red! 


Some things I seemed to hear, 
And some I seemed to see ; 
Was it through eye or ear 
He told his heart to me? 


So high he seemed to stand, 

My hope grew faint and dim ; 
His Ae came like a hand 

And drew me up to him. 


Within me, all is light— 
How, why, I can.not say ; 

For me, night is not night, 
And day is more than day! 


And thus my hope comes true— 
Oh, hope how faint and dim! 
And so what can I do 
Bat love and live for him ? 


—RHarpers’ Magazine. 


JOURNEY TO THE MOON. 


Qui a voyagé, voyagera. He who has travelled, will travel again. 
The Gadabout family are incorrigible ; it is impossible to convert them 
from their peripatetic ways. Vagabondism ; seeing the world ; a rest- 
less desire of change of place ; an insatiable craving after new faces and 
fresh scenery ; a miésion for discoveries in Central Africa, or Central 
Anywhere ; a passion for clearing back woods and penetrating virgin 
forests ; a taste for continually retreating further into the bush before 
the advances of formal, cut-and-dried civilization ; an uncontrollable 
impulse for pushing on, either corporeally or intellectually, either in 
person or spirit, into regions hitherto untrodden and strange ; are in- 
stinctive propensities which it would be scarcely wise to suppres 2, even 
were it possible, seeing that the world is very much indebted to such 
reckless spirits as cannot sit at home at ease, either in their comforta- 
ply snug little parlour or in their peaceful and narrow range of know- 
Oryeans, no doubt, greatly preferred encountering the hardships of 
his Odyssey to leading a quiet life at Ithaca,.and teaching little Telema- 
chus bis alpha-beta. We cannot conceive bold Captain Cook confined 

to the round of London clubs and evening-parties ; instead of discover- 

ing Otaheite and meeting with a great navigator’s death from the hands 

of the savage Sandwich Islanders. To Davy, his toils in the labyrinth of 
metallic chem 4 to Herschell, his nocturnal search into~ the pro- 

*foundést depth of the firmament, were pleasures and delights, not pains 
apd penalties. 

We confess to a sympathy, in a humble way, with vagabonds and 
strollers, whether in the flesh or in the spirit, above all when we can 
combine the two modes of running to and fro. Consequently, it is with 

no small pleasure that we hang on to the skirts of a travelling compan- 
ion who will help us to make an agreeable tour through a track unbeaten 

by the multitude. Now, M. Lecouturier, the head Rédacteur of the 
usée des Sciences at Paris, has lately started an excursion-train to 
visit the principal stations and the most interesting points of view in 

the department of Planetary Astronomy. The entire trip is much too 

lengthy to be taken without halting for rest and refreshment by the way ; 
so we will content ourselves with the briefer treat of a short half-hour’s 
drive,—a little lunar episode,—at the game time availing ourselves, by 
the way, of other-guide-books than those kindly furnished by M. Lecou- 
turier himself. 

We are arrived at the surface of the moon, and a sublimely terrible 
scene lies before us. Noughi but silence and desolation reigns throughout 
our short-lived satellite. Although far younger than her mother, earth, 
who still continues vigorous and green, she is already stiff, stark, and 
inanimate. That the moon is considerably junior to the earth, is no mo- 
dern phantasy. In ancient times, the Arcadians, who wished to be con- 
sidered the most ancient of all exiating nations, conceived the clever idea 
of enriching their coats of arms and heightening their nobility, by claim- 
ing descent from ancestors who lived at an epoch when the earth bad 
no attendant moon. They assumed the title of Proseleni, that is, ante- 
rior to the moon. 

That men dwelt on earth before the birth of the moon, is more than 
doubtful ; it is highly improbable, for several forcible considerations, 
although certain terrestrial plants and animals might have enjoyed a 
pre-lunar existence. The latest teachings of modern science tend to 
prove that while chaos reigned, while the earth was without form and 
void, the atmosphere was so heavy, deep, and thick, was in such a state 
of density, laden with innumerable matters which now form part of the 
crust of the globe, that light could not penetrate its murky veil. Dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep. Afterwards, when the vast atmos- 
pheric laboratory had fulfilled its office, and had deposited, amongst 
other things, all the water which now fills the seas, there was light. But 
a calm was far from being established on the surface of the globe when 
it was first covered by the primitive waters. The vibratory movements 
of the earth’s incandescent mass did not cease then, and have not ceased 
yet. Earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and upraisings of mountaias, 
must have been frequent. Then appeared the primeval plants, develop- 
ing themselves with extraordinary vigour in the hypercarbonated at- 
mosphere ; then, came the monstrous reptiles and the numerous races of 
marine animals, whose remains we find petrified in strata of flint and 
calcareous rock. The marvellous preservation, to this very day, of their 
minutest details of structure, proves the deep tranquillity which reigned 
in the ocean at the epoch when these creatures met their death. There 
could be no tides in the antelunar seas, since the tides are owing to the 
moon, and the moon as yet was not. The majority of fossil animals re- 
main so complete and uninjured in their organisation, that they look as 
if they had met with sudden death, by some general cause of suffocation, 
in the midst of the profoundest quiet of nature. 

And then came the most fearful catastrophe which has ever occurred 
on the face of the earth. Will a similar cataclysm ever take place at 
apy future time? Several very powerful arguments tend to prove that 
it may and will. The stupendous event was no less than this. An ex- 
_— eruption of inconceivable extent and violence shook the whole 

rame of the earth, and she relieved herself by shooting out into open 
space a mass of matter in a state of fusion, in the midst of which mass 
were carried away portions of the solid crust of the globe. The pro- 
jected heap of fiery substance was naturally arrested at the point where 
the sphere of the earth’s attraction ceases and that of the sun’s prepon- 
derance commences ; it was then carried away by the earth as she ad- 





the materiab torn off by this fearful explosion was equivalent to, the 
was blown away from the part of the world now covered by oceans. 


the heaven were gathered together unto one place, and the dry land ap- 
peared. The earth assumed somewhat of its present aspect ; it brought 


the lesser light to rule the night. All pre-existing animals must have 





mified in sandstone, leaving their place unoccupied and clear for the 

new creation which was to follow them. 

Three facts of a different nature (geological, bydrographical, and 

astronomical) are alleged in evidence that the earth was ouce without a 

moon. Geology proves that the majority of the strata which intervene 

between the primitive and the diluvian formations were deposited at 

the buttom of perfectly tranquil waters which almost entirely eave- 

loped the globe. But, if the seas accompanied the earth in its rota- 

tory and progressive motion without being subject to the slightest dis- 
turbance, the reason is, that the flux and influx of the tides were still un- 
known ; in other words, the moon did not exist. 

Again ; the real basin of the ocean is far from having the precise ex- 
tent and configuration which we behold when we walk along its shores. 
In the neighbourhood of low lands, the depth of the sea gradually in- 
creases up to @ certain distance, when you suddenly come upon a pre- 
cipitous submarine cliff, which plunges perpendicularly, and the waters 
beyond it are bottomless ; that is. the bottom becomes impossible or dif- 
ficult to fathom. In other localities, at the foot of lofty sea-washed 
cliffs composed of primitive rock, these immeasurable depths are imme- 
diately met with. The space inclosed within these gigantic. walls of 
granite constitutes the veritable basin of the ocean. The fact is inex- 
plicable on the theory of a gradual upheaving of the earth’s outer shell ; 
because the edge of the ocean’s basin is not inclined, but vertical. Its 
sides are exac “{ like the broken edge of an exploded bomb. A pertion 
of the terrestrial crust has clearly been either forced out or knocked in ; 
but it cannot bave been driven in, because its borders would be oblique 
and not perpendicular ; they would offer a reeemblance toa chain of 
mountains overthrown, But if this very large portion of the earth’s 
shell has not been crushed in (and it is most probable that it has not), 
but bas been blown out and away ;—where has it gone to? We behold 
it shining overhead. 

Thirdly ; if the moon be a confused agglomeration of solid and melted 
substances violently discharged from off and out of the earth, it ought to 
be bristling with mountains proportionally loftier than our own ; and 
such is the fact, It ought to have a volcanic aspect; and such is the 
fact. Containing heaps of pumice-stone and ashes exploded pell-mell, 
its density ought to be less the earth’s ; and such is the fact. 

But now that we are on the moon, let us take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity and look «gound. It is the abomination of desolation, a solid, de- 
sert, silent eriaing, never rcfresbed by a drop of moisture nor fan- 
ned by a breath fir. The monotonous black sky is never overspread 
with mists nor trsversed by the lightning’s flash. The hills never echo 
the pealing of tnunder, the cries of wild animals,_nor_the howling of 
tempests. There is a perfect stillness aud a perfect immdvility to which 
that of the tomb offers no comparison, There is no atmosphere, no re- 
spirable air; there are no seas, lakes, nor rivers; no clouds, rain, nor 
dew. No change of seasons; no showers, hail, nor snow, since there is 
no water. 

An atmosphere is the link which connects animals with vegetables ; 
what the one give out into the air, the others absorb from it; in point 
of fact, it may be said, that, as far as their organic elements are con- 
cerned, plants and animals, deriving their substance from the air, are no- 
thing else but condensed air. But the moon has no atmosphere, and 
consequently no plants or animals. There is not the slightest trace of 
vegetation, not even the grey or yellow lichens which are found on the 
sunburat rocks of an African desert. There is no heaped-up pile of ma- 
terial which is not due to unaided chance ; there is not the least appa- 
rent symmetry of form which can indicate any purpose on tbe part of an 
operator. There are only lofty barren mountains, the fragments of our 
exploded globe, cemented together by volcanic lava or split into unfa- 
thomable chinks and crevices. The land has the aspect of a volcanic 
country ; it merely bears the impress of its birth. There are vast circu- 
lar crater-like hollows ; but they are merely concavities aud depressions 
produced by the contraction of the moon’s substance during the process 
of cooling, We see others like them, on a smaller scale, in a multitude 
of matters ; in metal, rosin, fat, and wax, which gradually pass from a 
liquid to a solid state by the loss of heat. The moon has become torpid 
by the radiation of the whole of her native warmth. She has died of 
cold, if you will ; she is frozen to death, 

On earth we have no veritable death, like that which reigns through- 
out the moon ; we have only change of form and constitution. We have 
not that condition of absolute repose, that unalterable stillness, that un- 
changing rigidity, that sterile, atmorphereless, arid state ot fixed soli- 
dity, which constitutes the death of the moon. What we call a dead 
body, is not dead ; an ancient Egyptian mummy tries bard to attain a 
real death, in vain. Were it truly dead, i: would remain the same as it 
was at the moment when death seized it, for thousands aud thousands of 
years ; it would continue the same dead body for ever. But it corrupts ; 
it decomposes. Now corruptivn is a force, a potent agent, which is the 
harbinger of life to come ; and thus the corruptible puts on incorruption, 
and the mortal puts on immortality. In the moon, there appears to be 
neither life, nor death, nor change, nor renovation ; there is stable equi- 
librium—a negation of every vital movement—and that is all. 

Only one face of the moon is visible to dwellers on earth, namely that 
which is constantly turned towards us. This face has been carefully 
mapped, and names have been given to all the most considerable moun- 
tains (for whom the greatest philosophers have stood godfather), as well 
as to numerous plains and hollows, which were called by the first ob- 
servers, seas. Of the mountaius, one thousand and ninety-five have had 
their height accurately measured. Thirty-nine of them are loftier than 
Mont Blanc ; six are higher than Cotopaxi ; and two reach an elevation 
only a little inferior to that of the topmost summits of the Himalayas. 
The satellite is therefore comparatively a much more mountainous coun- 
try than the planet ; to carry out the same proportions, the height to 
which our mountains tower would have to be very nearly quadrupled. 
Only fancy a magnified Mont Blane of four times the perpendicular alti- 
tude of that which overlooks the vale of Chamouni ! ’ 

At the foot of the lunar mountains there generally exist cavities of 
prodigious depth ; thus, Mount Newton, situated near the vorth limb of 
the moon, overtops an abyss which remains in perpetual darkuess ; it ne- 
ver receives either the direct light of the sun or the reflected light of the 
earth. Close to the Peak of Aristarchus there must be a chasm which is 
unparalleled by anything oa earth. A Spanish naval officer, Don Anto- 
nio Ulloa, observed during the total eclipse of seventeen bundred and 
seventy-eight, a luminous point which shone successively like stars of 
the fourth, third, and second magnitude. Ulloa explained what he had 


vanced in her orbit and became henceforth her satellite. The volume of | seen by supposing the sun’s rays to have penetrated through a fissure in 


the lunar globe, whose entire depth, according to Lalande ; calculations, 


forty-ninth part of the earth’s whole mass. This fragment of the globe | could not bave been less than two bundred-and filty miles. Ulloa’s hole. 


although astronomers refused to acknowledge it, was agaiu seen during 


A deep abyss was hollowed out; it filled rapidly. The waters under | the total eclipse of eighteen hundred and forty-two by Dua Pedro Vieta 


of Barcelova, who stated the additional circumstance that the bole was 
crooked. While observing the same eclipse, Monsieur Valz, the learned 


forth grass and fruit-trees ; and, above all, there rode in the firmament | director of the observatory at Marseilles, saw, during the total obscura- 


tion, several brilliant luminous points of the solar disc through cracks 





been smitten at once with death ; they were intombed in mud and mam- 





or perforations in the moon. The stream of light exactly resembled a 
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ioe eer a nee wees cede, omen en 
of crescent, full, and waning earth as spheroid, constitutes sper portion our globe, mi ex- 

vy . plode and shoot out a second satellite into empty space, without the solar 

panorama is exhibited by the earth viewed ’s suffering thereby the test disturbance ; but not 

Verily, if there really be no 


slightest momentary 
3 without the earth’s receiving a terrible shock, which would utterly des- 
peo tng ww § worfmny nk bio alg that such a magni-| troy mankind by the outbreak of internal fire, by the crash of ruins, or 
tacle not bave constant admirers, Tastead of being only 
now and then by occasional enthusiastic travellers like our- 


the overwhelming sweep of outpoured oceans. Either the concussion 
AX acets ue cdenaie diate tee teen Toon ad ta tone 
be thing, however, for us that there sh no birth to new telescopic planets, like Jano, 
veaiate ~ they took any offence or bore any grudge ; or, she might resist the violence of the blow, and our spheroid 
might contrive to do us considerable damage. The| might melt and solidify against the shell at present existing. In 
any substance at the surface of the moon is about five times 
lated that if the moonites had sufficient industry and manufacturing re- 


that case, its centre of gravity would be invariabl 
pieces of artillery, they might easily shoot the 


ie, and the earth would 
probably have a rotatory movement round the sun, similar to that of her 
aim, without its being even ble for us to have 
their cannon-balls and shooting the moon. 


satellite round herself; namely, an endless summer and an endless da: 
the earth beheld from the moon, always is ne- 


would fall to the share of one hemisphere, while eternal night and winter 
would envelope the other hemisphere in ever-during shade. But in which 
gorgeous, 
it floats, a flickering aooeery, adorned with move- 
g spots, which are continually disappearing, to give 
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ever this fearful catastrophe took place, its ee 
would be the total extinction of every existing cece of animale. ould 
other races succeed to them? And would the human race, in particular, 
be = by another set of rational beings less imperfect than our 
own 


place to others of fresh form and pattern. Cloudy belts are drawn in Analogy answers, Yes! but the Great Ruler of the universe 


y | must go toMadame Gibbs.” 


méae,” that I have given up 
pectable acquaintance. 
Then comes the wide staircase, up whose smooth well-waxed 

steps we trip so easly. But stop, I must learn to walk demurely, at least 
when I am slone; for I am told by Sybil’s careful Bonne, who watches 
over my morals, that on such occasi: i must not run up 


this dissipated gentleman as scarcely a res. 


ons les demoiselles 
to show that the 
short-si mo 
for he is a 
ae Fe at — to 
; nothing is so necessary to demoisej] 
nothing so carefully taught them in France, as a gracious and amiable 
So up we pass, only bowed to by some stranger Locataire 

should he pass at the same time, each landing-place exhibiting the safe. 
locked door of some elegant asylum in which a family may be dwelling 
Joyous. yet quiet, as at home in some English country cottage. We reach 
our own. Sybil and I each take pouneees of a deliciously elastic causeuse 
all soft and rich with crimson velvet, see our own pleased tired faces in 
a ne mirror, and discuss the incidents of the day. 

“Well, you little Anglaise,” said Sybil, a few days after my arrival, 
“I mast take you into alittle society this evening. Very often I have 
two or three friends myself, who drop in, in a quiet way ; bat to-night we 


« isMadame Gibbs?” I asked. 
“ Oh, she is a droll little body—a Frenchwoman, married to an Eng- 
lishman, who piques herself on being quite English, though you won't 
think so. Her society is very mixed ; bat the party will just suit you 
for a beginning, being quiet, yet very amusing. How do you expect 
to like it, from the specimens of humanity you have seen by day.” 
“TI confess,” Isaid, “I am not yet so far reconeiled to black beards 
and moustaches, cigars, absurdly cut clothes, and prolonged stares, Not 





certain directions by the agency of monsoons and trade winds. Stripes | alone can tell whether analogy mages a true or a false belief. 
diverging in other tions are the traces of the polar gales, which rash} Very many learned men have e themselves perfectly easy respect- 
towards the temperate zones, sweeping the heaving masses of mist and 


ing the future condition of the earth. Its present state, they take for 
granted, will henceforth remain invariable ; the grand cataclysms, which 
have broken it up at former epochs, will never occur again, and human 
intelli has nothing to do but to develop itself regardless of the fu- 
ture; for what the earth is to-day, it will remain for ever. Sach an 
opinion of the stability of the actual order of earthly things is doubtless 
consolatory, and is well adapted to tranquillise our minds respecting the 
lot of future generations ; but the optimists must allow others to differ 
from their views. It is scarcely a logical conclusion to deduce future 
tranquillity from repeated antecedent convulsions ; and therefore Mon- 
sieur A. Passy, in his “ Geological Description of the Department of the 
Seine Inférieure,” is justified in asserting, that the causes which produced 
the first crust of the earth, and which have repeatedly broken up its 
second envelope, although restrained in their action, are nevertheless far 
from being exhausted. And Monsieur Elie de Beaumont states his be- 
lief, that it is impossible to be assured that the period of tranquillity, ap- 
parently so stable, in which we live, will not one day be interrupted by 
the sudden apparition of a grand chain of mountains; another savant 
ventures to add, and by the birth of one or several satellites. And thus, 
the boldest deductions of modern science accord with the declarations of 
Holy Writ, that the earth shall one day melt with fervent heat, and that 
there shall be new heavens, and a new earth. 


vapour before them. The freaks and violence of the untamed winds give 
and changeable aspect than that of Jupiter 
as we behold him striped across with transverse bands or belts. In con- 
uence of these continual alterations of the outer veil, it rarely is pos- 
sible to catch a complete view of the configuration of our continents or of 
the exact limits of our wide- oceans. Lunar students of 
hy, unable ever to at once an entire view of either of our 
might nevertheless construct an accurate map by noting 
down the details of various countries as they presented themselves from 
time to time, and then combining the fragments into a whole. It would 
—> an exercise of the same mental powers which a child exerts 
when he fits together his puazle map of England, — its proper place 
for every one of the counties which have been mingled pell-mell in the 
box. Selenite members of the Geographical Society enjoy the great ad- 
vantage of having a full view of localities which are all but inaccessible 
tous. They are able to inspect Central Africa with less fatigue than 
Doctor Livingstone, and they can form an idea of what the North Pole is 
like without sharing the sad fate of Franklio. : 

But while the eollines of the earth’s disc are vague and difficult to de- 
termine, her colouring is decided and strongly contrasted. At each pole 
of the — is a vast white spot whieh offers a singular pheno- 
menon. Although perpetually there, and never effaced, they periodi- 
po age in size, re-assuming their | appearance, after the com- 
ple the three hundred and sixty-five revolutions on its axis, which 
constitute the terrestrial year. In proportion as the white spot on one 
pole diminishes, that of the opposite pole increases ; it is as if one of the 


—— 


A PARISIAN SOIREE. 
Not very long ago, I, Beatrice Walford, paid my first visit to Paris, and 


rival powers reconquered a portion of ground exactly equal to that lost| stayed there some time. I was very young, very fresh, and ardent in those 
by the other, so that they advance and retreat reciprocally, maintaining,| days. I was open-eyed, open-eared, eager to enjoy, prone to admire, and 


on the whole, between the two, an equal amount of territory. Never- 
theless, the northern white spot is always ee smaller than the 
southern. To Selenites, who have no notion or knowledge of water and 
ice, the variations of these two white spots must remain an impenetra- 
ble mystery. We, who observe the same phenomenon in the planet 
Mars, can easily account for it. 

In short, the earth’s complexion is brilliant, coming and going as her 
sentiments, her passions, and the state of her health vary. She turns 
brightly pale when and where it is winter, and blushes tenderly green 

the influence of spring. The divers colours of the different parts 

of our globe change, like the hues of a magic lantern, according as they 
are reflected from an arctic circle or a torrid zone, a continent or a sea, 
@ sandy desert or a leafy forest, a mountain or a ph and even from an 
Old World or a New. The regular return, ance in four-and-twenty 
hours, of these richly-tinted spots, to the same » demonstrates at 
once to moonite philosophers what has given menj so much trouble to es- 
tablish, the fact of the earth’s revolution on her It does more ; it 
provides sojourners on the moon with the thost magnificent clock that 
was ever imagined. It is gigantic, permanent, and keeps perfect time ; 
it never stops, and never requires winding up. The rotation of the earth 
in four-and-twenty hours replaces the hand which travels round the dial 
plate. Every fixed spot, situated at a different terrestrial longitude, is 
@ number which marks the hours and the minutes, as it passes over this 
or that lunar meridian. The spots which at any given moment make 
their appearance at the edge of the earth’s disc, will be situated, six 
hours afterwards, exactly on the straight line which passes from pole to 
pole, through the centre of the disc ; and six hours afterwards they will 
ave reached the opposite edge of the disc, and wili then immediately 


e 
not unwilling to pew Be, I started, to be sure, with a great contempt 
for the French character: I knew that the men were monkeys, and not 
to be trusted ; that the women were vixens, and given up to dress. 
was all the mental provision I had made for my two years’ residence 
amongst them. Otherwise, I entered almost in that state of innocence 
which finds it ee that the natives of France speak French. My 
first single emotion was delight at the radiant world I found myself in. 
I was on a visit to a sister, who, some six years before, had married a 
French gentleman of the petite noblesse, had become a widow, and having 
lived a good deal in Paris, preferred still to reside there, but was ver 
oo to have me, as she said, to give a little liveliness to her “ triste home.” 
did not myself think it at all triste when I first arrived. It was in that 
bright bit of Paris, the Avenue des Champs Elysées, one of a row of ele- 
gant houses, all glittering in their brilliant white stone, with their 
moulded and gilded facades on each side of those broad sunny walks and 
their double avenue of trees. And did not my sister’s small, pretty 
apartment open on me as a tiny Peri palace, as on entering the ante- 
chamber, I heard the gay piano sounding, and just saw into the bright 
little drawing-room within, where the sun, shining in from the Champs 
Elysées, played on a little shrine, gay and fragrant with flowers. And 
like the nymph of flowers and fragrance herself, came forward my grace- 
ful sister, to kiss and smile at me. When the first vague, happy t- 
ings were over, she made me sit by the fire, and threw herself carelessly 
back in a low chair by my side, playing with her little queen-baby, a 
rose-and-white child with two dancing sapphires of eyes. We were soon 
laughing together, for she was excitable and easily amused, and, though 
older by some years than I, more of a child. The dear Sybil! I never 
could describe Sybil, she was such a delicate blending of -ele- 
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that I long to kill every man I meet ; but this, you will say, is illibera) ; 
and perhaps it is.”’ 

“ It seems to meso,” said Sybil candidly ; “ but then I have been some 
years learning toleration. As for staring and talking to one, you know, 
there are two things a Frenchman never can help using, his eyes and his 
tongue. As that dear Monsieur Lamonette once said to me, when, being 
younger, I objected a little to the process—no impertinence is intended ; 
it is only an artless, spontaneous tribute. “Un homme naif et ingéay 
comme moi,’”’ as he was pleased to say, “‘ can’t help expressing his feel- 
ings.” But I have since grown so hardened or corrupted, that when the 
more serious Emile said to me : “ Comment, madame, osez vous ) rar 
fois vous promener seule? vous risquez d’entendre des choses désagré- 
ables ;” I answered with the most innocent fifteen-years old air: “ Les 
choses que j’entends ne me sont pas désagréables.” But I don’t wonder 
that you do not yet feel accustomed to hearing varying statements as to 
your nationality and candid information about your “type, your hair, 
and your complexion.’”’ But wait for this evening’s experience ; French- 
men in the street and in the salon are not the same g. At anyrate, 
don’t utter those opinions before Hermine, as though she may very 
possibly think the same, she may also betray you to her countrymen.” 

“ Parlez du soleil et vous verrez ses rayons.” Just as Sybil spoke, 
the door opened, and in came two ladies—an elder and a younger, of 
whom the latter engaged at once my beauty-loving eye. They were 
Madame de ee mother-in-law, who lived in the same hotel, 
on @ lower floor—and her young daughter, Hermine, with whom I con- 
stantly made acquaintance. A brilliant little French sylph she looked, 
as she half-tripped, met pe into the room. She moved quick and de- 
cidedly, with a grace half-careless, half-coquette ; her small, trim figure 
had just that happy degree of compression which gives slightness with- 
out stiffeess, Her face, I thought at the first moment, young and fresh 
as it was, was hard ; it had a metallic sharpness and clearness, the very 
reverse of the soft, dreamy, veiled charm of young British beauty. She 
wore a smile, not soft or timid indeed, but full of a gay, conquering bril- 
liant sweetness of its own. 

Hermine was very gracious to me. Had she met me in the street asa 
stranger, she would most likely have measured me with the eye of quick, 
unsparing criticism, which, in a moment, takes in the whole figure and 
and which not a spot, a wrinkle, or a fold of it, if the fashion, es- 
caped ; and then turned away with that slight derisive smile, so singu- 
larly calculated to disconccrt or provoke an Englishwoman. But now, 
perhaps Hermine satisfied herself in that glance that my pretensions as 
& rival was not formidable, my gown and bonnet having obviously not 
been mede in Paris. At any rate, coming up to me, graceful and self- 
, She made her felicitations with a tone of affectionate interest, 
her light, ringing, singing voice, and that air, so winningly empressé, 
Which attracts, flatters, and caresses to the highest degree. A pretty 
Frenchwoman, who means to please, kaows how to manage the briefest 
meeting, the slightest chance-intercourse, especially with the other sex 
—be it only a handing from a voiture, a making way in the street, and 
with but a bow, a smile, a “ Merci, monsieur,” so as to turn it all into a 
little sentimental passage ; and this charming manner they all have, more 
3 am from the high-bred young countess to the poor-fruit woman at her 
stall. 
Hermine and I exchanged a few light sentences ; I making crude efforts 
to rival her manners, to smooth and refine my phrases as prettily as I 
could, instead of trusting only to my downright sans fagon English good- 
will, which was quite put to shame by her exquisitely polished conven- 








yy ae Every spot takes exactly four-and-twenty hours to return to 
the lunar meridian which it has passed. In order to ascertain the hour 
aad its divisions by looking at this admirable clock face, all that is re- 
quired is to know the time it takes for the different spots to pass from 
one meridian to another. The appearance of a spot, as well as its disap- 
| ee ge also suffice to tell what o’clock—or rather, what on earth—it 

A visitor to the moon would reckon the hour of the day by watch- 
ing the passage of the earth’s spots over the lunar meridian, by exactly 
the same method as he employs at home, when he lays down the rule 
that fifteen degrees to the east is an hour later, and fifteen degrees to the 
west an hour earlier than at the place where he happens to be. Thus, 
when it is noon on the meridian of Paris, it is one o’clock on that of 
Upsal, and two o'clock on that of Suez. 

Unfortunately for residents on the moon, the earth is visible from on) 
one of its (the moon’s) hemispheres. That hemisphere is specially pri- 
vileged ; it knows no real night. When sun shine fails, the earth-shine 
supplies its place with a light equal to thirteen times that ofour full 
moon-light when the sky is at its clearest. And the earth benevolently 
beams not light only, but also warmth. It has at least been ascertained 
beyond doubt that the rays of the moon do transmit a feeble but obser- 
vable amount of heat ; the larger and hotter mass of the earth must dart 
on the moon considerably more than thirteen times the heat reflected from 
our satellite under the most favourable circumstances. Moonites, then, 
might well be excused for worshipping the earth in the amplitude of her 

lendour. Those who dwelt on the hemisphere whereon their queen-like 
planet is invisible, might be supposed to perform pilgrimages, at least 
once in their lives, to adore so magnificent a luminary. The journey, 
after all, is of no extraordinary length from the most distant cen‘ral 
point—nine hundred miles ; not nearly so great as faittdul Mu:sulmen 
undertake, from the extremities of Asia or Africa, to visit Mecca, where 
they are rewarded by the sight of a big black stone of (it is said) no re- 
markable pretensions to beauty. 

But the resplendent, open-countenanced earth, who shines so benign- 
antly on the pallid moon, still shines in vain, as far as the moon is con- 
cerned ; because hers is the pallor of inanimation. The illuminator and 
the illuminated are separated by the width of the fathomless gulf which 
forms the boundary between life and death. Now that the equilibrium 
of heat is established throughout our satellite, her whole mass remains 
inert and motionless ; she is a mummified corpse ; whereas the earth is 
still lively and vigorous. In her time, she has proved herself even dan- 
gerously energetic, and may so prove herself again. We are treading on 
pa mn | ground when we walk over her surface ; as will be clear if 
we believe her interior to consist of a spheroidal mass in a state of igne- 
ous fusion, whose diameter equals one hundred and twenty-five times 
the thickness of her solid crust. Certainly, it is within the bounds of 
truth to say, that the earth’s shell offers, in strict proportion, no more re- 
sistance than that of an egg. All the phenomena of past ages, as well as all 
the phenomena occurring in our own times,—that is to say, the whole 
force of analogy,—are opposed to the opinion that the actual surface of 
our — is in state of perpetual stability. The earthquakes which 
swallow up villages and towns, and the torrents of lava which boil from 
the lips of volcanoes, to spread themselves over the calcined fields, in- 
culcate a very different idea. With the future fate of the crust of the 
earth is involved the fate of the races of animals sustained by it. We 
may live, therefore, mentally secure and confident ; but we must not for- 
get that we are not in perfect and certain surety, and that a new sutel- 

ite may one day be shot out into space from the entrails of the earth, 
and may destroy, in one single instant, by that convulsion, the whole au- 
dacious race of Japhet. 
Is it possible to calculate the epoch of any new break-up of the pre- 


ments—white nymph-like figur@, with ethereal complexion, and golden- 
brown hair, and a kind of celestial sweetness in her eyes, and her still 
smile. The admiring Frenchman, monsieur or ouvrier, would pronounce 
her in the streets a angelique ; and I have known a lecture or con- 
cert room fill with a low general murmur of pleasure as she entered, fol- 
lowed by the not whispered word “ Anglaise.’ But beyond that white 
charm, I do not know that Sybil was particularly English ; there was a 
life and play, a foreign grace in dress, manner, and h, that seemed 
to have been kindled in a warmer, more exciting atmosphere than ours. 
I believe that, nevertheless, the quick French eye could discern, under- 
neath, the English simplicity and spontaneity, which has so complete a 
charm of its own, Perhaps she was something of a coquette, but I did 
not mind that. 

“ Why, Sybil, it seems to me,” I said, as I leaned out on the light iron 
grillage of the balcony, “ that one can see all Paris without stirring from 
one’s place. It is as if all the world was gathered into a picture below 
these windows for our amusement. From that bronze fountain, with its 
silvery jet-and-foam halo, in the Place down there, to that arch of tri- 
umph, so cut out in the blue air at the other end, it is all a dream.” 

“There goes the President,” said Sybil; and I looked, though the 
name was not then much of a spell. I saw a low-hung, elegant, caléche, 
with four horses, valet; and postillions in livery of green and gold ; and 
leaning back in it, with folded arms, a slight, inanimate-looking man, of 
clayey, or rather leathery complexion, who touched his hat now and 
then, with a wooden, immovable face, to the scant greetings of the pass- 
ers-by. That tired and passionless man was patiently biding his time, 
seeing by the light of his star—in what appeared to others the dark chaos 
of his future—a clear, sharp path J to strange power and deur for 
himself ; and in the dark silent workshop of his brain, forging with the 
hammer of his iron with the chain that he threw over France in a single 
hour. Was he laughing deep down at the folly of those who despised 
him, because, unlike themselves, he knew Low to form his own plans, 
and hold his tongue ? 

To me, as to the rest of that unforeseeing world, all was enjoyment— 
the enjoyment of eyes ever pleased, never satiated. The day was given, 
as were many after-days, to walking through the brilliant modern Paris, 
admiring her in her ordered and stately grace ; then wandering into the 
gloom and squalor of the older city, entering grand buildings, the shrines 
of ages—hearing divine thunders and angelic voices in churches ; 
then, at one step again, amidst a iorrent of human life, while the quick 
French nature seemed ever running like a light sound of Jaughter or mu- 
sic by our side. It was always a pleasure to come back to our own 
street, with its regular clean white houses, its row of windows @ deux 
batlans on the upper stories, all opening down to the floor upon long 
light balconies of prettily carved ironwork, the white and green persiennes 
thrown back against the walls, showing the fair muslin curtains withia, 
and all shining as nothing in London ever shines. We approach our 
own house ; the great double doors fly open at a touch of the bell, and 
by the pull of a string, and before us appears a large handsome court, 
with two or three glass-doors at the end, one into the concierge's lodge, 
the others opening on the great common staircase. Within, is another 
large court, built rouud by the four sides of the house. The outer court 
is adorned with flowers in boxes, dahlias, oleanders, and orange-trees ; a 
marble Venus stands at the foot of the :taircase. As we pass the con- 
cierge’s lodge, I see, through the glass-door, the comfortable-looking 
room, lighted with fire and candle, and that grim, respectable old dragon 
and his wife reclining at their ease in fautetils placed opposite each other. 
In the loge or the court is often to be seen that prime French favourite, a 
superb Cyprus cat, with waving, plumy exuberance of fur. But when I 








inquire after him, I am so often sternly told that “ Monsieur se pro- 





lities, and all this in a language of which not a word came straight 
to my tongue when I wanted it. Sybil soon relievingly interposed that 
it was time to dress for Madame Gibbs. We withdrew together, leaving 
Hermine and her mother, who were prepared to accompany us. 

“ Will you put me up a little to these soireés?”’ I asked of my sister ; 
“ you know I have lived so long in a lonely corner of Cumberland, I 
shall feel giddy at this sudden plunge into Paris life, and disgrace you 
by my blunders.” 

“Oh, these people are so indulgent,” said Sybil: “they regard a fo- 
reigner’s first crudities as charming and piquant novelties: to the newly 
arrived, all things are forgiven. 1 will tell you the sort of thing. Oue 
evening in every week, a laiy receives company ; and her acquaintance, 
if once they have had an invitation, are expected always to come that 
evening. They come, however, or not, as they like ; the party is large 
or small, as may happen; they dress as they please; they come 
in and go out with no ceremony beyond just that of greeting their 
hostess ; they stay long, if they fiud it amusing, or only a few minutes, 
if it is not so, or if they want to go elsewhere. The same people get a 
habit of frequenting the same pluces ; so that one very often becomes in- 
timate with a person whose family, or even name, one ecarcely knows, 
and perhaps never sees by daylight, from meeting bim or her two or three 
times a week, which, as mutual acquaintance have also their evenings, 
will often happen. So you see there is no effort, no géne. People here 
meet to talk,"and that with all their hearts. There is always the plea- 
sant expectation of meeting there again any one who has begun to in- 
terest you, and the certainty of new faces, and of watching foreign and 
amusing ways.” 

“ Well, I like that,” I said ; “if only I need not talk a word the first 
three evenings.” 

I did not know my fate ; or rather, I did not know myself. 

“T shall name no one to you beforehand,” said Sybil ; “it is so mach 
more amusing to find out for one’s self, except Emile de Fleury, who is 
a sort of relation : he is Hermine’s cousin ; has lately left the Ecole Poly- 
technique, and is in the army.” 

Our voiture rumbles and jumbles along the execrable pavés of the aris- 

tocratic Faubourg St. Germain, which is also the literary quarter, the 
colleges being chiefly there, and in this class of society lay our present 
acquaintance. ; 
e stop at a large old dingy-looking house, in the Rue de l'Universite, 
once the handsome hdtel of some grand seigneur, whose various floors are 
now filled with artists, and full-grown litérateurs. The porte cochére is 
open ; we drive through into the paved open court, where several car- 
riages are already standing. Three flights of stairs lead to the apart- 
ment of Madame Gibbs ; we are ushered into a nice little anteroom, 
where an open stove or brasier with its white marble top, diffused a de- 
licious warmth, in compensation for the starry frozen bitterness without. 
Two smiling maids took charge of the ladies’ mantles, cachemires, capoles, 
and all the rich ene that shroud till then the still more 
elegant evening-dress within. The light chorus of voices from within 
reached the ante-chamber, and in a few moments we were amongst 
them. 

Madame Gibbs had just re-commenced her weekly soirées. These 
were of a kind very frequent among the lettered, artistic, profes- 
iional, and generally not very rich or exclusively fashionable circles 
so Paris, consequently, very mixed, very easy, and very agreeable. 
There was no show, expense, or elaborate hospitality of any kind ; the 
greater part of the guests having long been in the habit of attending, 
were as much at home there as by their own firesides. Besides this re- 
gular and natural re-union of intimates, Madame Gibbs—being a brisk 
and vigorous society-lover—was at some pains to flavour it with a spicy 
i ngredient or two—a new arrival, a foreign celebrity, a queer character, 
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, who either became permanently added to herset, or just 
erat sie the winter, or perhaps the pe Bann , like a ing me- 
teor. ‘As yet, the season for gaieties, ‘or balls, and fétes, had not begun ; 
the full flood of strangers has not poured in ; as yet, thertfore, these 
soirées have more of a quiet domestic character ; the @ dancing- 
room is not made use of, except by an impromptu, The ladies’ fresses are 
simply demi the corsage montant not yet replaced by the décolleté. 
The young ones bring their fresh clear tints of pink and white, unworn 

a long Paris ey ang ; there are plenty of happy idle men, the 
j, beaten of Deputies not having yet opened, nor the coliege-lectures be- 





gun. The rooms of this apartment are not large, but they prett 
ones—well arranged for receptions, well furnished, and well ligh 
They consist of two salons, just of the right sociable size and shape, each 
warm and cheerful, with # sparkling wood-fire in each, and couches and 
fauteuils scattered round in most inviting grou | 
The rooms are gradually filling, but the full choir of conversation is 
not begun. People stand, flit about unfixedly, exchange a wotd here and 
there, nting those who wish to meet, find each other ont, choose 
their places, and fall into a happy cleft of talk, either in a fuet, or a 
p of three and four, changing as people leave or join it.| Ere long 
oslon seems to present nothing but a crowd of black-bearled mous- 
tached men, whose white gloves are all waving eagerly through the 
room, and their tongues incessantly going betwixt talk and laughter. 
All are voluble, easy, self- ssed, and seem in high enjoymént, except 
here and there an insular form, rising like a column vy the rest, 
plonde-headed, reddish whiskered, heavy, good-looking, eithef silent or 
ing quietly, perhaps with an air of géne, and with looks and atti- 
tudes anything but at ease. Besides these there are very bearded artists, 
essors with lorgnons, a few militaires, some serious-looking Italian ex- 
es, some half un-nationalised travellers—vitizens of all worlds, and many 
of them queer ones—some suspected Jesuits, with smooth smiles, softly 
joining every lively group of talkers, listening and seeming 4s lively as 
any. Sere and there is a stray grand seigneur of the old school, known 
by his more quiet polished manuers—generally zealous Catholic, dévot 
without morality, and a chivalrous legitimist, doomed thus tb coudoyer 
red republicans of the most emancipated creed ; and finally, as large an 
element as any, fair bright English girls, often habituées of Paris, but 
national all over in speech, look, and dress, and evidently, in their fresh 
beauty and joyous simplicity, great favourites with these caustrie-loving 
messieurs. French demoiselles make a very thin sprinkling ; and whea 
= do appear, it must be owned their countrymen neglett them a 




















little. 

There sits a knot of right English maidens—a bouquet of twe or three 
of these island lilies or northern roses—and every now and then a lively- 
looking Frenchman slides up to them, hat in hand, and, with a smile, 
makes two bows, the first at a distance, reverential ; the second near, 
empressé—however intimate, hands are never shaken—and after a most 
polite inquiry as to the health of the young lady he has singltd out— 
which must be answered, as he will repeat it till it is—he opens at once 
an animated flirtation, The mixture of lovely badinage with compli- 
ment only implied, the appearance of interest, the pretty turns of speech, 
showing Just enough consciousness of their different sexes, and not too 
much, the readiness to listen as well as to talk, and the open-hearted, con- 
fiding frankness with which he communicates for-her sympathy his feel- 
ings, his cares or his sorrows—all strike the young English mindas very 
un-English indeed. 

The favourite beginning topic is a laughing raillery of mademoiselle 
on her prejugés atroces against his nation, which he either playfully depre- 
cates or exaggeratedly confirms ; and meanwhile, the English girl—if she 
be new and inexperienced—looks on the Frenchman with a sort of doubt, 
suspicion, and yet curiosity ; he isa mystery of which she finds the study 
far from disagreeable. Theoretically, she has a horror of him, as some- 
thing wicked, worthless, dangerous; yet,while drawn on by him to express 
this, she finds her real actual feelings to be those of surprise, amusement, 
interest, and, above all, that delicious one of gently gratified vanity. For 
the benefit of such innocent English girls, I may observe that this way of 
talking and style of manners is with a Frenchman a mere matter of 
course, and means very little indeed. Of course, my initiation into 
French society was somewhat on this wise ; but I missed a good many 
of the favourite personalities, from the fact of my not being precisely the 
blonde e candide Anglaise which seems stereotyped in their imagiaations. 
In fact, I was not in person of the peculiar English type (to use their pet 
word), though I soon discovered that I was to them most abundantly 

ilannique in character and maniére d’étre. I could, after a while, per- 
ceive, not indistinctly, that I was somewhat of a favourite, and that I 
owed this solely to Sybil’s extreme popularity. There would come up 
to me one after another, either led by Madame Gibbs or by the strong 
spirit within, to enquire, in tender tones, if I was not “La scour de 
cette charmante Madame de F—— ;” and very good they were to en- 
dure my sins of grammar and absurdities of pronunciation for her 


sake. 

So I sat by Sybil’s side, and watched her innocent, delicate gaiety in 
the light passages of talk she had with divers kinds of people, her pretty 
caressing attention to her female friends, her manners, so carelessly se- 
rene to the gentlemen, old and young, who came up to her. I had, as I 
said, my share of introductions ; for some time, it was a quick desultory 
su ion of indifferent persons. I scarcely caught a name, I hardly 
knew one face from another—all was equally strange, an Englishman 
often wild, and bearded like a foreigner, a foreigaer sometimes speaking 
excellent English. 

Before long, there came up to Sybil a young man, who at once de- 
tached himself to my eye from the crowd of similitudes, and who was 
named by her as M. Emile. He had decidedly a military air ; but the 
first thing that struck me was his superiority in height, 7 carriage, 
and style of face te almost all the other young men. I had not then 
learned to distinguish at once a “ meridional” from a true Parisian, or 
son of the north, and did not know how characteristic of M. Emile’s half- 
Spanish race was the tall, slender form, the superb curl and splendid 
black of his hair, beard, and silky small moustache, the pale olive hue of 
the south relieved by the softness of the expression, and the depth of the 
large black eyes. He approached Sybil quietly, with an air of homage 
almost timid, yet very sweet ; then, on being introduced, bowed and ad- 
dressed me with a kind of gentle formality ; but I noticed in him, as in- 
deed in most Frenchmen, an ease and propriety of attitude which gauche- 
rie or nonchalance too often hinders an Englishman from attaining. A 
Frenchman presents himself well, and stands or sits straight, and at rest 
—all but hie gesticulating hands ; his bow and his smile, without being 
empressé, have the air of one who means to please and be pleased. In 
the case of M. Emile, the gentleness with which he entered into conver- 
sation, formed a kind of shelter from the exuberant, noisy vivacity of 
the others, and I soon found myself pleasantly floating along a stream of 
metaphysical, critical, sentimental, and other discourse with the intelli- 
gent young militaire. He talked well, like other Frenchmen ; but though 
his smile was ready and sweet, and his remarks oiten playful, he yet 
seemed to me subdued in comparison with the others ; and I took occa- 
sion of a break in our conversation, to ask my sister if the young officer’s 
heart had been blighted. 

“No, I think not,” said Sybil; “ the state of his country, and his own 
want of hope of rising, tend to depress him ; but you will often see him 
lively enough.” 

This was enough. When M. Emile, with his own quiet perseverance, 
again found a place by Sybil and me, to make me begin to talk politics, 
I asked him how he liked his present ruler. He shrugged his shoulders 
4 la Francaise. “You think him only better than anarchy ?” I persisted, 
with English directness. 

“Tam in his service—I must not speak ill of him,” he replied. 

I begged pardon for my question indiscréte, and was politely forgiven. 
Indeed, a determined reserve was not in M. Emile’s character—at least, 
towards one in whom he began to place a friendly confidence; and he 
ere long developed feelings which made me say : “I am charmed to find 
you really a republican.” 

. Mais vous étes la premiére qui en auriez douté,” he said in a gently 
injured tone. 

_ Still further emboldened, I affirmed : “Si j’etais & votre place, je 
Jeteraic mon brevet aux quatre vents.” 

He pleaded the necessity of a profession, the chance and hope of serv- 
ing his country in some way or other, which a present surrender of his 
position would for ever destroy—alleged reasons which I felt to be valid, 
but would not allow. I stood to my text—affirmed, with easy heroism, 

il n’est pas necessaire de vivre,” and so on, till he was reduced to a 
smiling, protesting “mais vraiment, mademoiselle ;” then to break off 
Woodering at such enthusiasme exalté—“ he had no idea he should find an 
Aaginice 80 democratique,” &c. I liked to see him as he stood smiling 

own from his tall height ander his dark, silken moustache, and pleased, 
naaed, balf-embarrassed smile, crossing and uncrossing his arms in a 
ight and gentle style of his own, as he entered his protest against my 
exaltation. I was a little displeased with M. Emile for what appeared 
es absence of heroic consistency—at least a temporising submission to 
A ta but I did him wrong, as his conduct on an after-occasion 





It was perhaps fortunate for our nascent friendship that at this junc- 
ture there approached a gentleman whom I did not know, a complete 
contrast to the quiet, thoughtful, low-voiced militaire, and who had been 
fluttering about, or rather had paused in his erratic flight a moment near 
us, and then waiting for no introduction, plunged into the conversation, 
which from that moment he carried on, and almost engrossed with a tor- 
rent of _—> esprit, badinage, laughter, and animation of look, tone, and 
gesture that I despair of describing. To say that he was amusing is lit- 
tle ; I was never in my life so amused before. To say that he was ex- 
tremely noisy, is also strict justice ; and when attracted by the flood of 
talk and écla/s of laughter from our group, other gentlemen from time to 
time joined it, till it consisted of five, six, or even seven at once, contri- 
buting their quota to the excitement, I felt myself at last in a bewilder- 
ment and fever of amusement, surprise, and exertion. Sybil at first gave 
me some aid, but she was called away by Madame Gibbs, and left to her- 
self, the unfortunate “ étrangére” found her difficulty in speaking become 
ten times greater. But this mattered nothing ; the flattering politeness, 
the inexhaustible conversation and electrical good-humour of the un- 
known, covered and overpowered all. Encircled by these vehement 
talkers, I could not and did not think of escaping, and nothing but my 
own final departure put an end to the game, which seemed so agreeable 
to these gentlemen, of astonishing the Anglaise. I must say that they 
were also extremely well-bred, and the quickness and courtesy with 
which the unknown in particular listened to, understood, helped out, and 
replied to my very English French, was perfectly charming. 

As for recording one-tenth of what he said, it would be impossible ; 
not without the tone and manner would it seem much worth recording ; 
I can only collect some few stray drops from this Niagara of talk. I was 
first (of course) rallied on my supposed English prejudices against the 
French, and confirmed in them by the assurance that they were bavards, 
frivolous, foolish, and unreflective : the Gallic cock, said my new friend, 
was the exact emblem of the national character. Nothing could be more 
amusing than the way in which they ran themselves down, appealing 
coustantly, in seductive tones, to “ mademoiselle,” for whose edification 
these tirades were. They talked about national cruelty ; their ferocity, 
especially that of the military, was admitted without a dissentient voice ; 
but some one pronounced the cruelties of the English worse, because they 
were committed in cold blood, while the French were hurried away by 
passionate excitement. Finally, of all the excesses of all the most savage 
soldiery, those committed by the Austrians were said to be pre-eminent. 
Then the gentle M. Emile was rallied on the ferocity he had brought from 
one short campaign in Algérie ; but to allay the horror I might be feel- 
ing for him, I was assured that he was the mcst humane of all, and that 
he had not “ egorgé plus d’une douzaine de femmes, ni mangé plus de 
quatre ou six enfans.’’ M. Emile then told composedly some stories of 
horrible massacres and murderous adventures in Algérie; but when he 
tried to allay the effect by touches of interesting incident or picturesque 
descriptions, he was unmercifully Jaughed at by his friend, who bade me 
believe nothing he said, for that M. lofficier was “ romanesque, ou peu 
sentimentale méme.”’ “ You, at anyrate, are not,” I thought to myself. 
It was great fan to see this lively man teasing his friend, and then con- 
soling him with a patronising, caressing good-nature, all of which the 
militaire took with his usual amiable serenity. From foreign they came 
home to domestic cruelties, which they told apparently with great 
gusto. ‘“ Voila mademoiselle, encore le tigre,” was the delighted wind 


up. 

Having thus lighted on politics, we pursued the theme with something 
more of earnestness than before, and then my new friend, by certain ora- 
torical poses, betrayed himself to be one accustomed to the tribune and to 
public representation. All Frenchmen, I observe, at all in the habit of 
public speaking, make a point, when interrupted for but two minutes, of 
following Lamartine’s great example, and standing with their arms 
folded in an attitude of august calm. My friend’s natural majesty was 
not much, but he did what he could. A pensive Italian joined the group ; 
the sprightly professor—for so far I had made out what he was—instantly 
turned his fire of raillery on him, said something with much emphasis 
about “le roi Bomba,” and then turning again to me, said : ‘“‘ We have 
one comfort ; so long as the Neapolitans exist, we cannot be called the 
last of nations,” which hit the young democratical littérateur took very 
well, Then he gaily quoted the president’s late reported saying : “ Il 
faut supprimer |’Angleterre,” and asked me how I liked it, “ Let him 
try! I answered scornfully ; adding, that it was very ungrateful of him 
to the country which had sheltered him so loog. This remark was po- 
litely approved of ; and wheu I was threatened with being detained pri- 
soner at Paris in case of an English war, and answered “ Je resterai 
volontiers,” smiles and bows ackaowledged my reciprocal politeness. 
When on being asked my political opinions, I confessed “la rougeur la 
plus foncée,” and that I was ready to mount a barricade, M. le Profes- 
seur, with an air of most chivalrous gallantry, declared his determination 
“de la monter derriére moi.” A general shout of laughter informed him 
of his mistake, and it was in vain that he earnestly strove to improve it 
to “devant vous ;” he got nothing but the credit of the first assertion. 

In the course of the conversation on various subjects, the Italian lit- 
térateur, with a placidly professorial expression and in a tone of the 
mildest inquiry, suddenly asked : * Quelle est la plus belle mort dont 
parle Vhistoire?”’ This produced several instances, none of which I 
thought perfect, chiefly on account of their public, and even ostentatious 
character, and brought forward the negro slave in the wreck, who gave 
up his place in the life-boat to his master’s two little sons. When I had 
begun this story, I became aware how little competent I was to bring it 
to a conclusion, and heartily wished I had never thought of it ; but my 
hesitating narrative was received with as much silent, courteous, appa- 
rently interested attention, as if it had been le plus beau moryeau d’ eloquence 
au monde, I was sorry when Sybil summoned me away, 
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MORE ABOUT FOX-HUNTING. 
BY JOHN MILLS. 


It is perhaps worthy of remark that the animal of chase now occupy- 
ing the front rank, in the estimation of sportsmen of the present day, 
was the last to be added to the list of “ bestes of venerie” in the oldeo 
time. The first William, whose love of hunting amounted to, a passion, 
slipped his hounds at wolf, wild boar, stag, hart, hind, and rodbuck ; and 
the records of Anglo-Norman sporting inform us that hare gad marten- 
cat were included among the objects of pursuit: but the fox is not even 
mentioned in this age, and, when subsequently introduced, was long con- 
sidered of secondary importance to the hare. At a moment when “ cler- 
gymen in the hunting-field’”’ form a subject of interest and discussion, it 
appears not ill-timed to call attention to the somewhat singular fact that 
the first introductory notice made of the fox, is in a charter granted by 
Richard the Second to the Abbot of the ype | of Peterborough, con- 
ceding his “ right royal will and pleasure”’ that the apostolic descendant 
should hunt bim as he thought fit. As far, therefore, as this evidence 
drawn from history may be relied upon, and in the absence of any other, 
we arrive at the fair conclusion that the first foxbunter in “ Merrie Eng- 
land” was a pillar of holy church, who, according to tradition, flew his 
hawks and hallooed a shrill “ who-whoop” with the best faleoner in the 
shire. How far this precedent may justify the appearance of “ clergymen 
in the hunting-field,” shall be left to the gentlemen in black to decide 
for themselves. 

We are, unfortunately, left in complete ignorance of the style in 
which the fine sleek old sporting Abbot of Peterborough capped his 
hounds to their fox, or “ hoiked” to the whimper on the drag, at break 
of day ; but until about the close of the seventeenth century, the fox 
was ignominiously trapped, bolted from his earth into strong nets or 
bags, and killed in any way considered the easiest for the accomplish- 
ment of the end. As an inferior animal of chase he was deemed, and, as 
such, received most inferior treatment at the hands of his pursuers. 

Conflicting opinions have been expressed concerning the date and 
mastership of the first regularly-entered pack of foxbounds—that is to 
pe hounds kept exclusively to hunt the fox, and permitted to hunt no 
other kind of game. Those in the possession of the squirearchy and yeo- 
men, previous to foxbunting coming under the head of “ the noble sci- 
ence,” were of that useful kind, that nothing came amiss to them. Fox, 
hare, otter, and deer possessed equal attractions to the big, strong, rough- 
coated, hardy brutes, which, with olfactory nerves as good as those of 
weasels, and perseverance as great, were almost sure to wear the object 
of pursuit down, provided the day proved long enough. ‘“ Here you 
went, and here I come,” said the line of hunters; and, with their fine 
noses sweeping the ground, the drag must have been stale indeed, not 
to enable them to work it up to his kennel. These hounds were seldom 
or ever confined, and, having the general run of the homestead, were fed 
and treated like ordinary do The origin, therefore, of “ trencher-fed 
hounds” may be traced to 
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spects, be far superior to their kennelled brethren. Free from the con- 
fined and impure atmosphere of the lodging-rooms and courts, their 
powers of scent would necessarily be more acute ; their feet harder, and 
limbs more muscular, from being unrestrained, and therefore capable of 
performing harder work. It would be, of course, impossible to keep any- 
thing like a moderate pack of foxhounds at liberty in this way ; but te 
ever should be borne in mind that the more freedom they have, the bet- 
ter ; and this may easily be given, in turn, to a few couples at a time, 
when the season is closed, and the servants possess sufficient leisure to 
keep a discreet watch upon their movements. As a proof of the benefit 
to be derived from this system, may be mentioned a well-known pack of 
hounds, kennelled in Devonshire a few years since. Rather more “ fa- 
miliar in the mouth” than “household words” was “ Parson Froud and 
his bounds ;” and within the bels of the three adjacent counties, many a 
tale, joke, and run are related both of him and them. He has now gone 
from whence not one returns to solve the great mystery ; but, were he 
living, it would in no way prove unpalatable to him to be recorded in 
this page as the most original of practical jokers, and the master of the 
most level and fastest pack of hounds that ever carried a head in the 
West. Living in a most secluded spot, where his word was law, and the 
only law either understood or heeded by many within a long range of 
his somewhat despotic sway, “‘ Parson Froud’’ permitted bis hounds to 
roam where they liked ; and let the mischief committed by them occa 

sionally be rather more than of a playful tendency, it never reached, in 
his opinion, to the consideration of a single moment, compared with the 
amount of benefit gained in theircondition. This, as he maintained, was 

the secret which led‘to,his hounds possessing the acknowledged advantage 
over all others in the district. , 

Some of the best of the old blood of “ Parson Froud’s” flyers is in 
the kennel of William Honeywood, Esq., of Marks Hall, Essex. 

The first authenic account of the establishment of a regularly-appointed 
pack of foxhounds is given of the one kept by Lord Arundel, between the 
years 1690 and 1700. These hounds were kennelled at Wardour Castle 
in Wiltshire, and also at Brimmer in Hants, the occasional residence of 
the M.F.H. For upwards of half-a-century these hounds were kept by 
the Lords of Arundel, when, the sixth Earl dying, they became the pro- 
perty of his nephew, the Earl of Castlehaven, and continued in the pos- 
ses:ion of this branch of the family until the decease of the last Earl and 
extinction of the title in 1782. At this date they were sold to Hugo 
Meynell, of Quorndon Hall, Leicestershire ; and, having arrived at an era 
when foxhunting began to make the first rapid strides towards the cul- 
minating point of perfection, the antiquarianism of sport may be left, like 
@ bone that is picked. 

As long as foxhunting is even remembered as having been one of the 
national sports of this country, the name of Hugo Meynell is safe from 
oblivion. The world-wide celebrated Quorn hounds were established by 
him, and his llent g t and country, unequalled in the advan- 
tages it possessed in its scent-holding wide grass enclosures and strong 
gorse covers, soon rendered the sport shown by the Squire of Quorndon 
Hall sufficiently popular and attractive to draw the gentlemen of Eng- 
land to the vicinity, and hence the beginning of the distinguished posi- 
tion now held by that once insignificant provincial town, Melton-Mow- 
bray. Like the pearl in the oyster-shell, Leicestershire, as a hunting 
county, was neither valued nor known until Hugo Meynell touched his 
hora there, although previously hunted by those successive generations 
of sportsmen, the Noels, who were succeeded by the Lowther family, with 
the Earldom of Lonsdale as the first title. 

Than the late Earl of Lonsdale a more enthusiastic lover of the chase 
or better sportsman never lived. For upwards of half a century the es- 
teemed and venerable peer gave his personal attention to the manage- 
ment of his hounds kennelled at Cottesmore ; and when the infirmities 
of age no longer permitted him to join them in the field, he would sit and 
listen in silence, with cheeks flushed with pleasure, to the full and 
particular account rendered of the draw, the find, and the finish, seeing 
in his mind’s eye every inch of the line taken, and hit, turn, and point in 
the run. 

It is seldom that the pioncer of improvement attains anything like per- 
fection, and yet such was the good fortune of Hugo Meynel) in his mas- 
tership of the Quorn hounds ; for although it may be admitted that some 
were equal to him in his knowledge and experience of houads and hunt- 
ing, yet not one of his successors can claim superiority. Strong and 
vigorous, both physically and mentally, and allowing no “ crotchet” or 
prejudice to influence his judgment, he was capable and qualitied to be 
the author of those maxims upon buuting which will remain for the adop- 
tion of the uning@iated as 1ong as a knowledge of “ the craft” forms ove of 
the accomplishments of an English gentleman. In speaking of the breed- 
ing of hounds he said: “ I like sound, round compact feet, straight legs, 
open breasts, and short backs.” The novice, remembering this eum- 
mary of the principal symmetrical points in a hound, need not feel at a 
loss for a perfect description of them, and has only to quote them as 
written, Asa horseman, he combined the qualities of courage with a 
good seat, and great discernment in placing difficulties behind him. 
Keeping a strong, keen eye forward, he was no sooner over a fence into 
a large grass ground, than the chosen spot was made for the successive 
attempt, and, when once decided upon, at it he went as straight as a 
pigeon. One of his great rales in hunting was “never to hurry hounds 
in their work ; but to give room, and let them alone. When this fails 
it’s time enough to lay hold of their heads.” Possessing unbounded in- 
fluence with his field, he was able to stop the eager members of his hunt 
from forcing hounds on, when picking their way through a cold scent ; 
and thus, one of the most fruitful sources of spoiling sport was prevented. 
It should not escape our observation, however, that Mr. Meynell had not 
the same amount of difficulties to contend with, in this respect, as some 
of those who succeeded to his saddle of authority. He had not the fast 
men to contend with, for instance, as “the Old Squire,” whv frequently 
reminded them that “it was no use riding before hounds, as they 
couldn’t catch a fox by themselves.’’ Horses were not bred to go the 
pace as in subsequent masterships, neither did their condition approxi- 
mate that of a Derby colt stripped for the post. In a good run it was 
by no means as rare as a pearl in a hailstorm for hounds to make such 
room for themselves as to out-pace the whole field, kill their fox, and not 
a single horseman near to prevent his being broken up without the usual 
ceremony of saving his brush, pads, and masks, as trophies of the vic- 
tory. Such was the superiority of the condition of bouuds, compared 
with that of hunters, in the early days of Hugo Meynel!, that ia a fast 
and lasting run, horses could not live to the end, and were frequently 
compelled to be pulled up on the wrong side of the ordiuary Leicester- 
shire “ rasper,” the ox-fence or bullfiacb, with “ bellows to mend.” In 
this time, however, and from the ascertained fact that hounds were some- 
times too fast to be with them, the remedy began to be applied in getting 
horses higher-bred, and what was still more essential, an improved sys- 
tem became adopted, and more attention paid to their condition. The 
quick riding to hounds, therefore, commenced at this epoch, and was fol- 
lowed by the racing-like style which exists at the present day. Objec- 
tions may be raised by the admirers of the old school against the dash- 
ing mode of jamming close to the sterns of hounds in a flying run, and 
much has been said of its making them “ flashy, ruining legitimate sport, 
and frequently causing the loss of the fox ;” but emulation is the pre- 
vailing spirit in the chase, and whatever sneers and “ pooh. poohs” may 
be raised against “ the men who come out to ride and show themselves,” 
there can be no denying that, except to those who either cannot or dare 
not get to the front and stay there, “ pace’’ is essential to the modern 
sport of foxhuating, and without it, as a rule, the most ardent admirers 
would soon cease to discover where the fun was to be found. 

The successive masters to the Quorn hounds, since Mr. Meynell’s lon 
and ful gement, may be enumerated as follows ;—The Ear 
of Sefton, Lord Foley, Mr. Thomas Assheton Smith, Sir Bellingham 
Graham, “Squire Osbaldeston,” Lord Southampton, Sir Harry Good- 
ricke, Sir Francis Holyoake Goodricke, Mr. Errington Stanley, Lord 
Suffield, Mr. Green, and the Earl of Stamford and Warrington, in whose 
hands they now are. 

The average number of hounds kept in the kennels of the Quorn estab- 
lishment is from sixty to one hundred couples, with from forty to fifty 
horses in the stalls and boxes. 

During Mr. Osbaldeston’e both memorable and merry reign, he kept 
even a greater number, introducing as he did the hitherto unheard-of 
practice of bunting six days in the week, and towards the end of the sea- 
son frequently had two packs out on the same day. For physical powers, 
perhaps, scarcely a man ever existed who, taking him all in all, could 
be brought forward as a rival to “The Squire.” His iroo-knit thews 
and sinews appeared incapable of feeling what “ enough” was ; and the 
more arduous the task or teat he accomplished, the better prepared he 
seemed to be to undergo a still more trying ordeal. Hunting his hounds 
himself, and having as large and “ fast” a field as a master, perhaps, ever 
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trencher of our forefathers, with its waifs and strays of bone, gristle, fat, | show the sport be did to a class of sportsmen fastidious in the extreme, 
drafted vegetables, and repudiated gravy, was habitually placed as a per- | and critical to a fault. 


quisite before their expectant hounds, which doubtlessly rendered the 
platter quite as clean as a certain eminent Jack Sprat. 


The present Lord Gardner, than whom a straighter rider to hounds 
cannot be seen, over as difficult a country as could be picked for the oc- 


.. There can be no question that hounds so treated would, in many re- | casion, was @ “fresh man” in Leicestershire when the ‘‘ Old Squire” 
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man ever or possessed more valuable than Mr. Osbal- 
—, of them in the commercial sense of the sums given and 
for the of hiskennel. To Lord Middleton he ten cou- 
ee ee ee two handred a-piece 
five others : them was his famous Furrier, the itor of 
some of the best of the day. At a time when hounds are frequently 
knocked down at prices slightly in advance of the su value of 
their skins, this may appear fabulous ; but, nevertheless, it is in strict 

accordance with the less troublesome recital of the truth. 
As a breeder and ranner of race-horses “ The Old ” stands con- 
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the highest priced horse of 


guineas each, it became a matter of economy to divide the ho- 
share the work. gees a light-weight, and son of his 
who, as the servant of Mr. Meynell may be chronicied the first 
class, was instructed to ride his master’s second horse, and “ to 
few liberties with him as possible.”’ At the beginning of this 
system, it was usual for the second horse to 
as straight to hounds as the first, the advan: gained being the 
respective weights carried. t, however, as 
was, an improvement soon followed in the selection 
le of not only riding well, but of a thorough 
the country crossed ; thus saving frequently half the dis- 
whole of difficult fences, when the favourable oppor- 
nted itself for exchanging the fresh second horse for his sta- 
ble companion, now exhibiting too symptoms of having had 
with, per a trifle in addition. 
been re; in a former chapter that there is no greater 
change in hunting than in the time fixed for the meet. Our gallant 
caihitiens. as grandfathers at least of some of us, drew on their 
boots and buckskins before break of day ; and, in propor- 
tion to the distance to be travelled, so was their night’s rest abridged. 
Suchet Nes God oring cov beck. seeping tie shen wae the ectng of 
easy-going cover carrying er W e swing oO! 
a enen, of the rate of twenty males on hour and comething to 
spare. They were ignorant of that real comfort to sportsmen, the well- 
appointed dog-cart, and made no experiments in phaetons-and-pair, or 
carriages-and-four. In justice, however, to the memory of these fine old 
boys, who, yey: practised this kind of self-denial from want of know- 
ing better, it may be conceded to them that, as 5 , we can claim 
additional knowledge in the craft. They knew of the science all that 
was to be known ; but, as straight dashing riders to hounds, no compari- 
son can be made, excepting greatly to their disadvantage, between the 
tlemen of the old school and those who succeeded them. The half- 
horse which they jogged to the meet by the light of the stars, al- 
o—- powerful and capable of lasting at a certain pace for hours, 
could not have lived with hounds for ten minutes across the grass 
uuds of Leicestershire. He wasa good and safe fencer, and having 
me for the ground to be picked for him, he carried weight easily 
through the dirt which might have stopped a modern flyer. At the 
same time, neither his breeding nor condition would have enabled him 
to carry the sportsman of the present day to hounds, whose maxim it is, 
“Be with them I will.” To a dead stand-still he must have come before 
his rivals had taken their pipe-openers, and, if persevered in, to grief of 
@ more incurable description. In those days the common draught mare 








































































































tutored animals, and the unflinching pluck he exhibited 
on it seems almost ous that 


good old friends. 

The Earl of Stamford and Warrington is now the noble master of the 
historically celebrated Quorndon hounds. The fields are described as 
“immense ;” and with the best 
like a bird’—some are bold enough to whisper, “ of paradise.” 
Lordship—as with everything in which he is concerned—exhibits the 
most liberal spirit in his management ; and it is much to be hoped that 
he will remain at the “head and front’’ for many long seasons yet to 
come. Treadwell well sup the character of belonging to that family 
of “ born ” huntsmen, and both hunts his hounds and rides to them in a 
way which defies criticism. 

Among the boldest and the best, over this “ the finest country in the 
world ” for the brave of heart and capable, may be enumerated 
Stamford himself, the Duke of Rutland, Earl of Wilton, Lord Grey de 


be | Wilton, Lord Gardner, Sir George Wombwell of Balaclava celebrity, 


Captain McNeil, Messrs. Crawford, Gilmour, Sidebottom, 
whose deeds proclaim—* We know no danger but that of bei 
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NORTHERN SUPERSTITIONS. 


In Sweden and Norway, aud probably too in Denmark, there are some 
curious superstitions which the civilisation and enlightenment of the 
present century have not yet eradicated from the beliefs and memories 
of the peasantry. They are nearly all of a harmless, somewhat poetical 
character, though many of them may be traced back to pagan aud 
most of the rest to a Se ne inning to give way 
before the force of Christianity. There is no telling strictly how old 
they are, nor how they came originally to be believed. No doubt the 
rugged and massive scenery of the Scandinavian country had somethin 
to do with their creation ; desolate rocks and mountains, precipices an 
torrents, lonely lakes and interminable forests, being jorarcare Bm 
tive of invisible and mysterious powers, and tending to impress beholders 
with a sense of awe and wonder. Be this as it may, the northern mind, 
familiar through long ages with awe-inspiring objects and phenomena, 
has shaped the feeling of dread and mystery so engendered into sprites, 
fairies, elves, and mountain-monsters, spirits of fells and cataracts, de- 
mons of storms and hurricanes, and the wandering ghosts of men and 
women too sinful to be admitted into heaven. There are other appear- 
ances, of a partly human, and partly monstrous nature, which seem to 
represent certain spiritual and moral contrasts, and reflect the popular 
conceptions of the supernatural consequences of good and evil actions. 
Our information on these matters is not very extensive, but we have ga- 
thered lately, from reading Mr. Brace’s book on The Norse Folk, some 
few singular particulars which will probably be entertaining to the most 
of our readers, 

One of the most fearful phantoms to a peasant benighted on a lonely 
mountain road, is the Aasgaardsreia, or the ‘‘ Wild Riders,” who, should a 
storm be going on, are apt to gallop by with a horrible glee, enough to 
terrify all hearts but the stoutest. These are the spirits of drunkards, 
and ale-house fighters and perjurers, who, having been considered hardly 
bad enough for the depths below purgatory, are compelled to ride over 


and others, 
ing behind.” 





and a thorough-bred horse were considered as productive of as good a 
cross as could be desired for the hunting field, and anything better was 
never seen. For a long period, and even subsequently to when expe- 
rience might be supposed to have rendered manifest the fallacy of the 
argument, it was alleged that the thorough-bred horse could not be 
made so good a fencer as his more — brother. A prejudice ex- 
isted against the sensitiveness of his skin preventing his facing stiff 
thorn fences ; and deep ground, it was asserted, stopped him altogether. 
In short, our ifathers, or the fathers of some of us, repudiated 
the thorough-bred us a bunter, and it was left to their fast and progres- 
sive grandeons to learn the lesson which they refused to be taught. At 
the present day, however, there is not a dissentient voice raised against 
the capabilities of the thorough-bred horse for the field. It provokes a 
smile to think that the perfection of Nature’s mould, for an animal gifted 
with strength and speed, should have been, tor a time, rejected for one 
of an inferior stamp. Well, indeed, may it have become proverbial, that 
“none are so blind as those who will not see.” 

When the hand that is now jotting down these odds and ends of “ the 
past and the present” was employed, little short of twenty years ago in 
sketching, “ The Sporting Life of England” as it then presented itself, 
Melton Mowbray, for a quiet, sedate, and even grave-looking spot of 
earth, was qualified to take the lead among the specially fast localities in 
the world. Two hundred and eighty hunters were stabled in its vicinity, 
and the average value might probably be set at two hundred guineas 
each. Mr. Gilmore, a heavy weight, and one who still remains staunch 
and true to the Quorn, @ magnificent stad of twenty ; and 
the Whitewall stables in the genial month of May never exhibited more 
splendid condition. The Earl of Wilton—one of the best and boldest 
horsemen that ever graced the pigskin, and still a flyer of the hunt as in 
the days of old—was second to no one either in the condition or value of 
his horses, and always glittered in the front when vaulting ambition 
claimed “a place fur me.” Mr. Green, of Rolleston, the then M.F.H., 




































































































































































held the correct notion of where his position should be ; and in the first 
flight, there he might be seen sailing away like a bird on wings. 

emory recalls the scenes as of yesterday, when Flyingfish came to a 
standstill in a deep bit of arable. ‘But Fortune favours the brave, if song 
and story may be believed ; and there is my Lord Gardner’s second 
horse, ready at the nick of the moment to take the place of the Flying- 
fish, doomed for a certain time to creep. If the chronicler of the pre- 
sent writes simply facts as they are—and there is no valid reason for 
questioning the correotness of his inditement—his Lordship’s nerves are 
still of that ilk which enable him to be as conspicuous “all the way” 
as when in his noviciate he inquired, at the finish of one of the finest 
runs ever had with “ The old Squire” over the finest country in the 
=a,” this the cream of the thing, or may I hope for something 

The Marquis of Waterford, upon his making one of the élite at Melton, 
may be said to have been in the zenith of those merry days of his, which 
created, at least, a little temporary sensation among the family of “ The 
Slows.” In a very short period, however, his lordship became any- 
thing but satisfied with certain Meltonian “ doings,’ and among them a 
demand for seventy pounds for fish sauce / Possible this was the solitary 
item in the account that could be read with anything like distinctness ; 
but the popular voice ascribed it as the immediate cause for the Marquis 
quitting a spot for ever, where anchovy was so remarkably expensive. 

Colonel Lowther, although more constantly at his father’s meet, the 
Earl of Lonsdale, often took a spin with the Quorn; and if not so am- 
bitious of a front place as some of the younger and more ardent members 
of the hunt, there was no one who watched the working of hounds, and 
the way in which “the thing” should be done, more critically, or 
whcse jadgment could be more hevenghig depended upon. 

Sir ames M ve, too—as fine a sportsman as “ the past or the pre- 
sent” (to say nothing of the future) ever permitted to show the way— 
was always aistingulabed in the best of company ; and no one sur 
in the style in which he rode when the pace became too good for “ cran- 
in ane ees up to have a look before screwing the courage to the 

Mr. Crawford also was, and still is, among the foremost of the Leices- 
tersbire first-flight men ; and in the longest and fastest runs his name in- 
variably meets with “ honourable mention.”’ 

Among the celebrities of old, associated with the departed glories of 
Melton Mowbray, there is one, although of humble position, whose name 
will last so long as the annals of En fish sporting remain to afford in- 
terest to unborn generations. Dick Christian, the rough rider, still lives 
48 a proof that every bone in a man’s body may be broken, excepting 
























































































































































































































































the world till doomsday. They are mounted on coal-black steeds, with 
eyes of fire, and red-hot iron bridles; and the clanking and rush they 
make as they sweep over lake and mountain, may be heard at the dis- 
tance of many miles. They appear to be more commonly heard than 
seen. oy tae most at Christmas time, and especially like to frequent 
scenes of nken fightings and carousals, or places where murder is 
being planned or perpetrated. If they drop a saddle on the roof of a 
house, the inmates —_ expect death. Whosoever meets them, should 
throw himself flat on his face, till the clanking, cursing crew have passed 


the oldest beliefs in Norway, dating before the introduction of Christ- 
fright during a tempest. 

he story of “ Gertrud’s Bird” is a curious superstitious legend, which 
travellers in Norway are apt to inquire about from frequently hearing it 
alluded to. Thorpe, a writer quoted by Mr. Brace, gives it as it passes 


black woodpecker is known under the name of Gertrad’s Bird. It came 


to bake, and it grew so large that it filled the whole pan. 
began to bake, but this cake also swelled u 


as lar, 


the bark, and drink only when it rains.’ 
rain ; for she always thirsts, and hopes to drink.” 


should be given with a free and ready hand. A significant moral 


The notion of a supernatural influence affecting a person’s fortunes, 


very prevalent among the northern people. Two peasants, let it be su 
| ape start in life with equal blessings; each has his rich 
patch of wood, his red house, his horses, and his cattle. 


every day, his crops better, his live-stock healthier, his house constantl 
rected from storms and the effects of winter. With the other, it 


mildews, the hay rots, the land grows every season poorer. 


a 


attendant spirit. The last has offended this friendly g 





by, in which case he will probably not be hurt. This is said to be one of 
ianity. One may suppose it to have originated in some one’s taking 


current among the peasants, “In Norway,” says he, “ the red-crested, 


to be so called from the following extraordinary circumstance : When 
our Lord, accompanied by St. Peter, was wandering on earth, they came 
to a woman who was occupied in baking ; her name was Gertrud, and on 
her head she wore a red hood. Weary and hungry from their long jour- 
neying, our Lord begged a cake. She took a little dough, a <= on 

inking it 
too much for alms, she took a smaller quantity of dough, and again 
to the same size as the 
first ; she then took still less dough, and when the cake had become 
as the preceding ones, Gertrud said: “ You must go without 
alms, for all my bakings are too large for you!” Then was our Lord 
wroth, and said: ‘ Because thou gavest me nothing, thou shalt, for punish- 
ment, become a little bird, shalt seek thy dry food between the wood and 
Hardly were these words 
spoken, when the woman was transformed into the Gertrud bird, that 
flew away through the kitchen chimney ; and at this day she is seen with 
a red hood and biack body, because she was blackened by the soot. She 
constantly pecks the bark of trees for sustenance, and whistles against 


This is strange enough as a piece of natural history ; but it seems to 
shadow forth a certain moral meaning which is tolerably obvious. The 
poorest understanding may gather from it that one ought to avoid greed ; 
that in bestowing charity, it is not proper to be stingy, but what is given 
mean- 
ing seems also to be figured in the anomalous creature called the Huldra, 
in whose material existence there is a widely spread belief. This crea- 
ture looks like a beautiful woman, but is disfigured by a cow’s tail and 
udder. Being in the habit of attending country-weddings, it cometimes 
happens during the dancing that her tail betrays her; and very much 
offended she is if she finds it noticed. Polite people accordingly avert 
their eyes as much as possible, but take care not to remain long in her 
company. She is pictured as a sad and pensive being, with a face of 
wondrous loveliness ; and her song, which is often heard in lonely places 
among the hills, has a tone of melancholy which excites sympathy and 
pity. The belief respecting her is very ancient, and seems to personify 
the moral disfigurement which arises from the inseparable union of the 
animal nature with the higher spiritual qualities when the propensities 
have been predominantly developed. The mixture of loathsomeness 


and being the cause of his success or non-success in life, appears to be 


n-fie 
ne thrives 
from the beginning, and always goes on thriving ; his stacks are fuller 


just the contrary. The roof of his house leaks, his barns om, Mew ~— 
t is the 
reason of this difference? Manifestly, the first has his Tomte, or -— 
e 


a 
f Ht 


. 


i 


One sees 
careful of small things, is here 

, and no less every woman, take 

te. 

more common-place, but may be 

elf, who is apt to leave offensive 

vessels, 2 old women, it is 


will have as much milk and cream 
discover these old women, the litter 


i 


be a mouse ; 
could tend to increase the 
satirically to some ancient practice of adul jon among milk-dealers, 
presumably now obsolete—to some “ cow with an iron tail,” for instance 
whose “ profits,” by judicious mixture with the produce of the more an 
thentic cattle, may be supposed to have occasioned the augmentation ? 
One troweth not. Such a theory would account for the increase of the 


products of the - Does the fable point 


milk, but how about the cream? There needs another theory to account 
for that ; and so we must leave the Puke in his original state of mys. 


y of the Swedish superstitions have a specially characteristic tone 

—a more sober and religious element than the superstitions of other Eu- 
Topean . This is particularly true of those which appear to 
have sprang out of the struggle between heathenism and Christianity, 
The mysterious spirits of the streams and mountains are not merely 
fairies—creations of pleasant fancy ; they are the unfortunates who did 
not enjoy, in their mortal lives, the light of Christianity, and are now 
awaiting the Redemption. They are often mournful, almost despairing 
creatures ; and the passing traveller may wound them bitterly by hint. 
ing reckless opinions powy their condemnation. A plaintive me. 
lody is sometimes heard about the shores of _— which is attributed to 
the Necken, This being is described in different forms; sometimes as q 
young maa with extremities, representing the power of animal 
| a may which has brought him to this deformity ; sometimes as g 
‘orlorn old man ; but more often as a sad and solitary youth playing a 
harp uponthe waters. The best offering that can be made him is a black 
lamb, accompanied by hopeful expressions with regard to his salvation ; 
the matter about which he is understood to be most concerned. To tell 
him that he is cut off from all chances in this direction, is the way to 
overwhelm him with sorrowful consternation. Two boys are reported to 
have once said to one of them: “ What dost thou profit by sitting here 
and playing? Thou wilt never gain eternal happiness ;”’ an unfeeling 
taunt, which threw him into a passion of weeping. Among the stories 
related of the Neck, Thorpe quotes a beautiful one as follows ; “ a priest, 
riding one evening over a bridge, heard the most delightful tones of a 
stringed instrument, and on looking round, saw a young man, naked to 
the waist, sitting on the surface of the water, with a red cap and yellow 
locks. He saw that it was the Neck, and in his somewhat intemperate 
zeal addressed him thus: “ Why dost thou so joyously strike thy harp ? 
Sooner shall this dried cane that I hold in my hand grow green and 
flower, than thou shalt obtain salvation.”” Thereupon the unhappy mu- 
sician cast down his harp, and sat bitterly weeping on the water. The 

riest then turned his horse, and continued his course. But lo! before 

e had ridden far he observed that green shoots and leaves, mingled with 
most beautiful flowers, had sprung from his old staff. This seemed to 
him a sign from Heaven, directing him to _—— the consoling doctrine 
of redemption after another fashion. He therefore hastened back to the 
mourniag Neck, showed him the green flowery staff, and said : ‘ Behold 
how my old staff is grown green and flowery, like a young branch in a 
rose-garden ; so likewise may hope bloom in the hearts of all created 
beings, for their Redeemer liveth!’ Comforted by these words, the Neck 
again took up his harp, the joyous tones of which resounded along the 
shores the whole night long.” A pretty story, surely, and one sugges- 
tive of charitable 5 and hopeful considerations touching the fate 
of the fallen and the lost. 

There are some curious legends connected with particular localities 
and striking natural objects, which obtain extensive credence, not only 
among the northern peasantry, but even to some extent among the more 
refined and educated classes. At acertain old castle in the southern 
on of Sweden, Mr. Brace was shown an antique drinking-horn and a 
ittle bone or ivory whistle, which are reported to have come into pos- 
session of the family through a very remarkable circumstance. The le- 
gend runs, that there was once a terrible giant who lived in a mountain 
at some distance from that neighbourhood, and who took great offence 
at the erectien of a church by some pious Christians about fifty miles off 
near the sea. Though so far off, it seems the giant could not help hear- 
ing the singing of the nuns ; and it grieved him. Every morning and 
evening his peace of mind was disturbed by the holy chantings, until at 
length he grew very angry, and took up a great stone, as large as a con- 
siderable house, and threw it with all his might at the pious edifice. 
The stone, however, broke in two without reaching it, and one piece fell 
not far from the aforesaid castle. It lies there in the shape of a large 
boulder near the village. For a long time, no one observed anything 
wonderful about this stone, and it was not suspected that the wicked lit- 
tle mountain folk, called the 7’rolls, came there; but in the course of 
ages, stories got abroad that these fantastic little elves were in the habit 
of rajsing the stone on golden pillars, and dancing under it. A grand 
old lady lived at the castle then, and when she heard of this, she became 
possessed with a t desire to know something of the habits of the fai- 
ries ; so she promised gold and jewels to any one of her huntsmen who 
should visit this giant’s stone when the Trolls were there. The Trolls, 
you should be informed, always dance on Christmas-morning, between 
cockcrowing and the break of day. At first, no one ventured to go, but 
finally a brave young huntsman volunteered, and on the Christmas-eve 
rode forth to the stone. “ When he came near by, he heard the noise of 
music and dancing, and he saw the great rock raised up on golden pil- 
lars, and bright lights underneath. And there was a host of beautiful 
little fairies, dancing, and singing, and drinking, as if mad ; they wound 
about among each other, and flew and whirled like the leaves in a whir!- 
wind ; and there was one of them who was the most beautifal creature 
ever seen. She had a diamond crown, and a little whistle in her hand ; 
it was the queen of the elves.” Seeing the bold huntsman, she ran t0- 
wards him and welcomed him ; and he was so charmed with her, that he 
hardly knew what he was doing. Telling her servants to offer him drink, 
they brought him a hornful of some not very pleasant-looking liquor. 
He was just on the point of tasting it, when his good angel whispered to 
him that if he did so, he would straightway forget everything in his past 
existence, and become transformed into an elf; 80 he dashed the drink 
on the ground, snatched the whistle from the queen, and spurred his 
horse away. Where the drops fell on his horse from the horn, the bide 
was burnt. The elves followed him close, shrieking and crying fearfully, 
like the witches after Tam o’ Shanter. Had they caught him, it may be 
supposed he would have fared worse than Tam’s grey mare. Luckily, 
the direction he had taken was the way homewards. Ashe approached 
the castle, he found the portcullis down, and tke lady and her guards 
standing waiting for him. They knew if he could only get over the 
moat, the Trolls could not injure him. Galloping up with the speed of 
the wind, he barely escaped being overtaken. At length, however, be 
sprung upon the bridge, got safely over, and it was drawn up after him. 

hen there stood on the other side great numbers of the little elves, 
moaning and crying piteously: “Give us our horn and our whistle! 
Oh, do give them back to us!’ And the elfin queen came forward, and 
offered countless diamonds and stores of gold to the lady if she would be 
pleased to give them up. But the lady replied: “Thou wicked imp* 
thou shalt never have thy horn and whistle again. They shall remain 
here ; and thou mayst cry till ye all come to judgment at doomsday * 
Thereupon the queen said that if they persisted in keeping those elfin 
things, they must guard them carefally ; for should they be at any time 
taken away, the castle would be burnt down. And the lady answered : 
“Begone, ye goblins! In the holy name, begone!” and at that word 
they all vanished into the air, and were never seen any more ; thoug’ 
sometimes now the servants think they hear them round the castle. The 
horn and whistle were kept and shown to visitors ; but in a few days the 
bold huntsman who got them, and the horse he Tode on, both died very 


with beauty is thought to proceed from, and be a fitting punishment of 
sin. 





Tomte, as every 





hardly 1 


peasant knows, is the spirit of some poor heathen slave, 
who must work out his salvation by kindly services to human beings be- 
fore the day of judgment. He is a repulsive, deformed little fellow, 
er than a baby, with a sbrivelled, shrewish old face, and is 
fantastically dressed in a red cap, gray jacket, and wooden shocs. The 


ddenly. Nothing happened to the horn and whistle until many pee 
afterwards, when the Danes, during an invasion, attacked the —-, 
Subse- 
cas- 
ted 


among other plunder, carried them off ; and then it came to pass, 

fairy-queen had prophesied, that the castle was burned down. 
uently, the things were brought back, and remained in the restored ¢ 

fle a long while ; but being objects of great curiosity, they were vi«l 
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and touched by so many people, that they became a littlgrn and in-| tirely new suit of sails, only bent the day before, and if the old sails | (1709) used the force of the wind, Maillard (1733) and Goutaret (1753) 
jured, and were sent away to be pond a gh on suddenly, jough some nce Ane the jib she * shibited, new salt was certainly wanted. The | applied clockwork, Harriott (1797) used falling water; weights were 
‘accident, the castle was burned down again. A third tna andred | Phantom is too well known to want any description. The Emmet is along | employed by Tremeere (1801), ee (1827) used the capillary at- 
years later, people forgot the elfin queen’s warning, and g away the | sharp vessel, built by Wanbill in 1856. Hitherto she bad been sail traction of a wheel of sponge or glass plates; Dundonald (1833) ap- 
relics for some unknown reason ; and the building was med down | with great spirit but not much success, having been twice beaten by | plied the oscillations of mercury ; and Jacobi (1838) employed an elec- 
once more. The family that owned them finally died out ;1 now they | Thought, and once by Phantom. tro-magnet to work the paddle-wheels of a vessel on the Neva. 
are in the possession of another family, and are kept in ajes case, 80| The vessels were moored at the usual spot in Erith Bay, the first class The whole number of English patents relating to marine propulsion is 
that nobody can touch them. The relics are allowed by slars to be| in the upper line, the second class below them, No. 1 in each being | 802, from the earliest, granted to Ramsey in 1618, to those of June, 1857. 
genuine antiquities ; and the date assigned to the story in ¢inted nar- | nearest the Kent shore. The morning looked threatening, and there was The firat patent relating to a steam-boat is that of Jonathan Hulls, in 
ration is about the byes 1490. Such a legend, however, is bly to have | a very strong S.W. wind, which promised far more pleasure and amuse- | 1736. He placed a paddle-wheel on beams projecting over the stera, 
been the product of a much earlier period. Things of thisrt require | ment to those who were going to look on at their ease than to those who | and it was turned by an atmospheric steam engine, acting in conjunction 
time to grow ; and less than four hundred years seemsirdly long| were engaged in the match, and saw before them six hours of hard work, | with a counterpoise weight, upon a system of ropes and grooved wheels. 
enongh, considering that, the ascribed date of the huntem’s foray is| wet, and danger. The first gun was fired at 11:27:30, the second at | The first notice of a successful trial of the steam-boat recorded by wit- 
more recent than the invention of the art of printing. 11:33, just half a minute too late, a delay which must have been very | Resses is in a notarial certificate, in Paris. This asserts that ia july, 
There are so many superstitions about the Trolls, and th appear to| trying to those on board the vessels as they lay surging and flying about | 1783, the Comte de Jouffroy caused a vessel of 130 feet in length to 
have reference to so remote an antiquity, that some antiquan scholars | in the strong wind and tide. The Avalon was the first to cant round, got po for a quarter of an hour by a steam-engine on the Saone, near 
have 1 it possible the primeval inhabitants of Swedgnight have | her sails up, and took the lead. The Phantom was a few seconds quicker | 4yous. Experiments conducted about the same time, at Dalswinton, in 
survived, in some of the deep forests, till modern times. fhe boulders | than the Emmet, and had her three sails up in 35 seconds. The Cymba | Scotland, by Patrick Miller, resulted, in 1787, in the successful use of the 
and rocking-stones, so common on the plains throughout ticountry, are | seemed all adrift, let her fore tack go, got none of her eails up properly, | Steam-engine, by Miller, Taylor, and Symington, to propel a vessel by 
always attributed to the Trolls. Usually, it is their supped hatred to| and was nearly five minutes before her three lower sails were set, and paddle-wheels, which worked one before the other in the centre of the 
Christianity which led them to throw these at some wly erected | thus lost all the advantage of her station. The vessels flew off at a tre- | boat. The Charlotle Dundas was built on the Clyde Canal, in 1801. Al- 
church. ‘There are a number of families still believing thiderive their | mendous pace, Amazon soon taking the lead from Avalon, and Emmet | though Fulton used a steamer on the Seine in 103, and another in Ame- 
descent from the mingling of the children of men with tle creatures. | leading Phantom, these two with each # reef down, the large vessels with | Tica, the Clermont, in 1807, was the first that plied so as to be remunera- 
of the Trolls are said to be seen on the uninhabid rocks and | whole sails. Amazon, Avalon, Extravaganza, soon set jib-headed top-sails, | tive in that qoeniry. In 1809, the Fulton, the first steam-frigate, was 
islands which abound on the coast of Sweden, whither thewere driven | and Cymba a square-beaded topsail, which raised many fears for the safe- | launched at New York. Bell built the Come in 1811, at Glasgow, aud 
by the early Christians. “Some sailors belonging to huslan,” re-| ty of the topmast. They flew down Long Reach at a tremendous pace, | Used it regularly for traffic next year. In 1815, Dr. Dodd steamed from 
lates Thorpe, “ when once driven on a desert shore by a orm, found a| Amazon leading, Emmet and Phantom next, Extravaganza near them, Cymba | Glasgow, by Dublin, to London in the Thames, which made a stormy pas- 
| mor Seay on a stone by a fire. He was old and blind, d rejoiced at | slowly gaining on Extravaganza, and Avalon astern. In St. Clement's the | 898° of 758 nautical miles in 121 hours. Steam navigation was introduced 
g the northmen, because he was himself from their »untry. He | wind was right aft ; Phaniom came up to Emmet, which, however, knew | into France in 1815. In 1818, Napier’s steam-packets ran regularly be- 
requested one of them to approach and give him his hand that I may | better than to allow the enemy to pass, and ran into the Kent shore. Cymba, tween Greenock and Belfast. It is said that, in 1819, the Savannah 
know, said he, ‘whether there is yet strength in the inds of the| at Broadness, came up to them and passed to windward of both, heeling steamed from New York to Liverpool, but the assertion is very question- 
northmen.’ The old man, being blind, was not sensible tt they took | over as if she would crash the Emmet ; luckily for Cymba, her topsail did | ble. The Come first carried the Admiralty pennant in 1822.  {n 1825, 
a great boat-hook, which they had heated in the fire, an/held out to| not stand at all, or’else her topmast must have gone. Phantom took ad- the Ei steamed from England to Calcutta in 113 days. Guns were 
him. He squeezed the hook as if it had been wax, shook s head, and| vantage of Emme being becalmed, and shot up, but could not quite pass. first carried by the steamer Salamander, in 1832. The Emperor of Japan 
said: ‘I find the northmen now have but little strength their hands| This was, perhaps, the prettiest part of the match, and, in fact, a prettier | Teeeived a steam y acht, as a present from the Queen of England, in 1858. 
compared with those of old.”” A noble family in Swede the Trolls, piece of yacht scenery has seldom been presented ; a very strong wind The Chinese now use mock steam-boats, with paddles turned by men 
derive their name from a bold deed of one of their ancesto1 who struck | and bright sun, Cymba, Emmet, and Phantom close together down on their concealed inside. : 
off the head of a Troll queen that offered him magic drinlin her horn. | sides, going at full 14 miles an hour, and some 15 or 20 yachts and two Having thus traced the history of the paddlewheel, the paper proceeds 
This horn, we are informed, was long preserved in theathedral of| steamers in attendance ; and by way of a background the fields and to describe the various positions in which it was placed, and the various 
Wexit. It is supposed that the offspring of the Trolls are wuntless, but | woods of Kent, in their brilliant green of the early summer. The vessels | P!4a8 and inventions relating to its several parts—the shaft, the wheel, 
that they die when it thunders. tore down Northfleet Hope, with the water pouring in like a cataract the floats, the paddle-wheels—in all of which there have been mavy suc- 
It would be hardly on to close this article without pticing some | over the lee side of the deck, and Amazon reached Gravesend at 12:17, | °@ssive modifications in shape and adjustment. Turning to the screw 
of the ghost-stories which pass current among the Norse Fol Not only nearly half a mile ahead ; Cymba not far from Extravaganza, Emmet some propeller, which, Mr. Macgregor thinks may have been suggested by ‘the 
are = 1 nig and streams, and mountains infested with a upernatural | 200 yards abead of Phantom, and Avalon near them. There were an un- motion of a windmill, as that of the paddle by the action of a watermill, 
? 
by th 





- coe at aaenatene, as tevwhee, are liable tbe haunted | usual number of magnificent ships lying in Gravesend Reach, and as it appears that several attempts were made previous to the introduction 
8 of the departed. 


vessels were clear Cymba tried to pass Extravaganza to wind- of steam to make the screw available for the propulsion of vessels. In 
one ty aie, however, was not allowed, and oo they ran to the Kent 1729, Duquet submerged an apparatus like a bootyjack, or windmill, and 
shore, for their own gratification, probably, but for the advantage of the a action of rye turned its shaft soas to wind uparope. In 1746, 
‘Amazon, whose crew were no doubt chuckling at the sight. After a little | Bouguer states that revolving vanes, like those of a windmill,” had 
while, however, Extravaganza seemed to feel that all this was worse than been tried for the propulsion of vessels, but it is not clear that the axis 
useless and allowed the big ship to go past. In the Lower Hope, Emmet | VS turned by force inside the vessel, or that the mode was an advance 
directed the workmen to hang it on an unoccupied nail in br chamber. | and Phantom set small topsails, which went up together as if worked by | °° that of Duquet’s. The use of the screw propeller in China may be of 
The picture was a portrait of the old Chancellor Oxenstiér, On the| the same machinery ; Muckiog Light, the half way point, was reached | ®" indefinite antiquity, A model of one was brought from that country 
other side of her chamber, though she did not then obserwit, hung a| at 12:45, and the vessels went down Sea Reach with wind and tide at a | about the bare 1780. It had two sets of blades, turning in opposite di- 
portrait of Queen Christina. Now, as is well known, there ws between | tremendous pace. Off Leigh Middle Cymba and Extravaganza struck top- | Tections ; but the first distinct deccription of the screw-propeller to be 
these two during life a most bitter feud, which was neverreconciled. | sails, but Amazon carried ou hers to near the Nore Buoy. Amazon and | ‘utaed by machinery inside a vessel, seems to have been by Dr. Bernou- 
This did not occur to her, however, and she undressed and reired to her | Extravaganza forthwith struck topmasts, but Cymba, contrary to the cus- ili, of Groningen, in 1852, and it is remarkable thut this, though the 
bed as usual. In the night, she was aroused suddenly by a rious rus-| tom in these eastern waters, kept her topmast on end, and also bore right | earliest recorded proposal, was well enough matured to comprise the use 
tling ; she listened, and it evidently came from the wall whre the pic-| away, in order to shift jibs, At the Nore there was a tolerable sea, but | of oblique vanes at the bow, sides, and stern, tarned by steam engine, 
tare hung. She raised her head, and gazed at the old porrait by the | as the tide was still ebbing, it was not very bad, and the light ship was | and capable of being hoisted out of the water. s 
light of the night-lamp, when she heard distinctly proceediig from it a | rounded :— | In 1768 Paucton proposed the pterophore, a screw thread on a cylin- 
deep hollow groan—then another—and then a third. She vas fearfully , H. M. 8. H. M. 8. n.u.s. | det, to be wholly or pew immersed. In 1770 James Watt suggested 
alarmed, but really had not strength to shriek ; and her room was ut a} Amazon....... 15015 | Extravaganza. ..15515| Emmet........ 15945 | to Dr. Small the trial of a screw steam propeller. Bramab, in 1785, first 
distance on one wing of the castle, where she could only arouse people| Cymba.......- 15430| Avalon,......... 15815! Phantom...... 2 020 | patented a rotary engine for this purpose; Ramsay (1792) put the 
by an alarm-bell. She thought of arising and fleeing to her maid, when| ‘The vessels were obliged to jibe round, an unpleasant process in that | tew between two mills, and Littleton (1794) used a three-threaded 
suddenly again came the sepulchral groans. She could not stir; her| strong wind and with some sea on. Amazon and Avalon rounded well, | tw, while Fulton (1798) tried one with four blades. Shorter's screw 
voice failed, and at length she fell back exhausted to sleep, The next | Cymba badly, and steered so wildly in coming down as to induce the | (1800), with a jointed shaft, and worked by men, was applied in 1802 to 
morning, nothing seemed moved or different in the picture ; ‘but I as-| timid to fancy that she meant to take the steamer amidships. Amazon, | H. M. ships Dragon and Superb. The firet screw steamer was tried by 
sure you,’ said she, ‘I removed the portrait at once to another room, and | after rounding, was down on her side and rather adrift, and soon found | Stevens in America, in 1804. In 1826 Brown used one in the Thames, 
Ihave never been troubled with anything of the kind since.’ ” it necessary to take in that reef which we should have thought old hands | The only patent for combining the screw propeller and the paddle wheel 
Any one acquainted with nightmare, will have had experiences which | like hers would have known to be unavoidable and have taken in earlier. | is that of Turck, in 1852. The Bee, a naval steam tender at Portemouth, 
will probably enable him to account for the origin of such stories. The | Cymba carried whole sail, Extravaganza, Avalon and Emmet one reef, Phan- | ba8 carried both paddles and screw since 1842, but they are not worked 
singular thing about them is, that they are related, and evidently be-| tom two reefs and a small jib, looking very well and seeming to sail together. The forms of the screw propeller and the modes are as varied 
lieved in, by intelligent persons, But such belicfy are so very common | much more steadily than her antagonist ; still, however, Emmet kept as those of the paddle wheel, and the forms which have been proposed 
in Sweden, as to excite no surprise among any classes oT Suciety, “1do| uhead. The Cymba was a long time getting her sheets aft, and almost for the blades, both in outline and section, are innumerable. The more 
not think,” said a Swedish gentleman to Mr. Brace, “ that ous of every:| allowed Zciranaganza to pass. They could point well up Sea Reach, and | important of these are noticed in the papers. In conclusion Mr. Mac- 
ten people you meet you could find one who had not encountered such | went at a great pace against the tide, and when they opened the Med- | 8'¢s0r says: “ In the modes of propulsion adopted by aquatic animals 
adventures. Befure I was in public life, I was a great deal among the | way, the sea washed in and ont of them as if they were rocks at the wa- | ™8Y be found almost every plan which has been used by man with ma- 
peasantry. Many and many a night have I been called up tosce or hear | ter’s surface. Off Southend it seems to have occurred to Cymba that a |Chinery. Thus water is ejected for propulsion by the cuttle fish, and 
the spdkeri (witchcraft or ghostcrafi). The peasant would recount that | topmast on end in a strong wind is not calculated to do much good, and |“ P@per nautilus” sails are used by the velella and water birds ; punting 
in an upper room they have distinctly heard the spirits throwing the tin | to say the least of it, presents an irregular appearance, and she at length | #84 rowing by whelks and the lepidosiren ; a folding paddle by the lobster, 
vessels and the chairs at each other—then a violent struggle between the | sent hers down. At Chapman Head the Amazon was a mile and a half | feathering paddles by ducks, and oblique surfaces by fish of all hinds. 
demons, and then all would be quiet. At other times, regular steps would | ahead, ( gained a little on Extravaganza, and Emmet on Phantom. In | A sctew-like appendage is found in the wings of an Australian fly, but 
be heard passing over the floor, or lights be seen ; sometimes the cattle | Lower Hope the tide slacked, and here the vessels having for the first | it is supposed to be shaped thus only when dried after death. 
and horses are attacked, and they stamp and neigh in an unaccountable | time a dead beat, the 'ymba’s admirers imagined that she would display | _ There is, however, one remarkable animal which propels itself by o 
manner. I always went at once, no matter what hour of the night, to the| some superior qualities, but were disappointed, and no change took |Ttary movement, acting on the water by means similar to those of the 
lace which was haunted, to break up the delusion among the people.| place. The sbips at anchor were still wind-rode in Gravesend Reach, | P®ddle-wheel and ecrew-propeller combined. This is the infusorial insect 
metimes in an attic I would find a cat sitting quietly in one corner ;| which the yachts could just point through, passing Gravesend at 4:32. Paramecium. My attention was called to this miniature Leviathan by Mr. 
sometimes rats would run over the floor—more generally everything was | It was remarked in the ripple off Tilbury Ness that the Amazon, from | Robert Mallet, and after some months of ineffectual search, I was forta- 
still, and there were not the slightest signs of anything being moved.” —_| some peculiarity in her stern or rudder, threw offa regular series of waves | BAte enough to see its operations distinctly in one of Mr. Tomkins’ eplen- 
The natural explanations which are sometimes found for the supposed | under her counter, exactly like those thrown up by the screw of a light | Zid microscopes. A sulcus or furrowed groove runs obliquely round 
supernatural appearances that occur among the northern people, do not | steamer. The wind, contrary to its custom, held good to the end, and | the oval-shaped body of the animal, (in one variety it is only near the 


“A lady,” says Mr. Brace, “ who is descended from the fmous family 
of Oxenstiérn, told me that while in her castle at W—, re observed 
one day the workmen making some repairs in the walls of ae saloon, at 
the command of her father, and that they had placed a valusle painting 
on the floor. She was fearful some injury might happen tit, and she 























materially tend to weaken the belief in their reality. There is a supersti- b ¢ Erith was rounded by :— chen.) 4 wavelie yroteheanee pasting thing thie salons (uith of 
ious tonlenay to the Bers hansteniion obheh f <A B peg en a “ the flag buoy ai P - : was ro 7 Mod ne u.s, | Without cilia) causes the body to rotate pany longer axis, and thus pro- 
natural circumstances for many ages, is extremely difficult to eradicate.| _4mazon...... 5.19 25 Extravaganza... 5 27.50 | Emmetu.......5 38 30 le 16 os by the fro-end-a® sireho of a padiie, a0 welll as hy the swow- 
The clergy find it one of their greatest obstacles to the inculcation of ra- 


i Cymba........ 5 26 50 | Avalon.......... 5 30 45 | Phantom......5 4130 | like progress induced by the epiral groove. The coloured diagrams 
tna groin a0 her te ening pesto hare had le tye Fama bad hardy fecha fr epg windward ofthe buoy, TRU Me ow, ethont veteran, he daa roe 
ledge res; tog ne + ~ “ he as education advances, and correct know-| and being, as is not unusual under the high land, caught by a shy puff | We have traced its more particular epplication in the rotary action of 
the = age mate ‘ith er | pre becomes more general among | was, when close to the buoy, obliged to shake up in the wind ; the tide the paddle-wheel and screw, and have seen these combined in one of oa- 
ma: fom nial “th yy ace din oe ne no! ane mamag, a then drove her down upon the buoy, and she only just rounded clear, in ture’s smallest works Let us hope that the giant vessel now afloat will 
a | an nfm pad ony oy ane — 4 another century or two ;| 4 manner which must have made all hearts on board her beat fast and be a great success hearin g forth —- presi Gdeante to lands of plenty 
the | cos | mi 4 of the 2 “if he : pow be die out, until) nervously. Great was the excitement when she had rounded, as it was —honest English hearts to shores of ane ieee hands to works 
tivation at whi h Pio “ a as eene “ally ed the stage of cul- | obvious that with the 2min 30sec to be allowed the Phantom would be | of industry—strong minds to stores of knowledge—brave armies to fields 
meanwhile, so long as they last, a certain curiosity may be expected to | V°TY close, and she hed kept well to windward, and ve coming up fast | of glory—and the gospel of peace to the ends of the earth. 

Prevail concerning them ; aud in the information here collected and pre- =n, Snare, Sent Oe ete a oleae t or ee 


i veo accustomed to victory, seemed hardly able to realise his defeat, and —— 
sented, a slight effort has been made to gratify it. stood on his deck, watch in hand, looking to the countenances of those INDIA. 
NEE aacaett ast on board the steamer for some hope, and as if he thought he must have| ‘The Bombay news to the 19th ult. is thus summed up for the last go- 
ENGLISH YACHTS IN A STIFF BREEZE. made a mistake, and that the renowned Phantom could not really have 


thus been beaten by a stranger. After the Avalon had rounded she shot veroment Telegram from Malta. 
As we shall not have an account of the sailing match round Long anaiite the wate dh and _ owner and captain were seen to make| Bareilly was occupied by the troops under the Commander-in-Chief on 
and, tn time for thin wok’ nae wo ill wet the appetite of ont| the maou tnd. receding indistive of thas ammlmat ts |aimpemd ga oar” apprach.~Darng ‘oar advnae’ of Barly Gow 
nautical fri i ca! a protest. According ey did, as was reported, object that r — 1 e 4 
The io 7 se ora ca > ue Regaties. ‘i the y tel took two meaubase of the club on board after the first gun | eral ——(Penny, it is generally stated) was killed. A detachment of 
Sets Nein aah otttiatiedt teal de aie t Club took place on Satur-| was fired ; but ina little while this objection was very properly with- | 600 of H.M. 62nd regt., (wrong ; probably the 64th. The 62nd is in 
‘a ay, and afforded one of the most brilliant displays and one of| drawn. It will be seen that Avalon was within her time of Cymba and | Nova Scotia) was left to garrison. Shan Jchanpore was surrounded by 
€ most rapid feats of sailing that has ever been seen on the Thames. The Extravaganza, and would therefore have been the winner if Amazon was | 8000 of the enemy, with 15 guns, but no fear was entertained of their 
Prizes offered by the club were for the first class yachts (from 35 tons up- | gisqualified. It was reported that the Cymba also had not her members | Safety, as General Jones had left Bareilly on the 8th of May, and would 
wards) a handsome silver service, consisting of a kettle and lamp, tea-| on hoard until the start, and that this was one reason of her delay in | be able to relieve them on the 11th. 
Sh etee-net, sugar-basin, and milkjag, value £100 ; for the second-| getting sails up. The club steamer should always be taken nearer to| _ Robilcund is now entirely in our hands. An amnesty has been pub- 
mB hewp 20 to 35 tons) a magnificent silver tankard, value £50. It] the yessels than she was on this occasion, and always above and not be- | lished, and tranquillity is being restored. Oude is also becoming quiet, 
Vation on, ut the selection of the first prise forms an admirable inno- | jow them, so as to render communication more easy, and to avoid these | #nd the landowners are tendering for submission. 
a on on the usual custom of selecting a huge, and often hideous, piece | giffculties. All objections being cleared away, the first prize was pre-| Sir Hope Grant with a strong force guards the road between Cawnpore 
t 4 — apap ty aadtmney, Longe or, at best, ‘bil — ;Or | sented by the Commodore to the owner of the Amazon and the second and na til = Rose pee ———- pote bad May, = 
a, 0 be u or above twice a year; whilst the prize ‘ " inat i ete efeat e enem: ing 700 and capturin a8, e 
here will come into daily and real use, and will Bs ath gaally Aad, the | Prize to the owner of the Emmet, and the match was terminated satisfac- | Completely e ’ g Pp g * gu 


own r Hage : torily. was within fourteen miles of Calpee on the 14th of May, and it was ex- 
b bus ma inform his friends of his triumph ; moreover, we suspect that} The ran down was one of the fastest on record, having been accom- | pected that it would be attacked on the 16th.—A village in Central In- 
ino ying articles of ordinary manufacture and consumption, more silver | plished in 2h 17min 15sec, nearly 14 miles an hour ; the voyage back was | dia was stormed, after an obstinate resistance, by a detachment from 
h and less is paid for workmanship, and £0 lost. delayed by the tide, but the whole 62 miles was performed in 5h 46min, | Gen. Rose’s force, under Colonel Gall, on the first of May, the whole 
time te Course was from Erith round the Nore Light and back, half-minute | Pjantom in 1857 did the same distance in 5h 33min. adult male inhabitants being put to the sword.—Cooer Sing has died of 
red ~ payin eo ern ag ~~ 4 The ——s vessels en- oneal his wounds.—Sir Edward Lugard crossed the Ganges - epee Let May, 
_ mazon, 46, Mr. J. H. Johnson ; ravaganza, 49, Sir i , and w oor on the 11th.—General 
Percy T. Shelley ; Avalon, 38, Mr. R. P. Monk; and Cymbs, 53, Mz. T. PADDLE-WHEELS AND SCREW-PROPELLERS. relieved Arveh, ant Web to attack Zane Deap 


Whitelock continued at Banda on the 6th of May, awaiting the infantry 
Dalry Y-—Second Class, Phantom, 27, Mr. S. Lane ; Firefly, 24, Sir Hew| Ata recent meeting of the Society of Arts, Mr. Scott Russell in the | of his force, which he had outmarched. On their arrival he was to leave 
of 


mple ; and Emmet, 32, Mr. E. Gibson. chair, a paper was read by Mr. John Macgregor, “ On the Paddle- wheel | for Calpee. 

and © the Firefly did not appear. The Amazon was built by Harvey, | and screw-propeller from the earliest times.” After having adverted to | The disarming proceeds quietly in Western India. Berardin is in a 
coming frie the Fleur-de-lis, but was lengthened and much altered, | the supposed use of the paddles worked by animal power for the —- disturbed state. 

late ta To 48 the Amazon in 1855, at which time she belonged to the| sion of vessels by the ancient Egyptians, the Romans, and the Chi-} ast week we obtraded upon our readers the death of a young officer, 
Guna Oung, and was very successful, beating Phantom, Thought.| nese, Mr. Macgregor says he first finds authentic proof of their W lad t that the Bomb tht 
he Py ©. In 1857 she only sailed once, and that badly, but she has| use in two letters, written in A.D, 1543, by Basco de Garay, and nearly related to us. Ve are glad to say hat the Bombay corresp 
for fa Hes gg suit of sails and @ eplendid fit out, and is obviously prepared | now preserved in the national archives at Simancas, in Spain. These | dent of the Times was in error. Lieut. Harington was only “ severely 
ure Contests, The Hxtravaganza was built by Wanhill in 1856, but| give the particulars of experiments at Malaga and Barcelona with 


has not been y A ; . wounded” in the disastrous affair of April 15. 
The Avalon ery successful, having been beaten by Glance, Mosquito, &c. | large vessels propelled by paddle-wheels, turned by 40 men. He, how- i atin 
the hen how was built by Harvey in 1849, and now looks short and full ;| ever, finds no evidence of the asserted use of steam by Garay for marine FACTS AND FANCIES 

i OWever, always suiled well, especially, when off the wind. The| propulsion. The muscular power of men, of horses, and of other ani- 1 
pe rg his > or Was, the crack production of Fite, of Fairlie, and is the first mals, was often used and frequently patented, even to the year 1848, by Last week, several important items were crowded out of our columns. 
broad ¥ = A hich has ventured round to this side of England. She is a| Miller ; and 1856, by Moses. The Marquis of Worcester, in 1661, pa- | Thus was omitted all reference to the fearful devastations that have oc- 
ona dopeneat’ — a high and apparently hollow bow, rather short mast | tented the application of a current, to turn paddle-wheels on a vessel | curred along the valley of the Mississippi from floods, and also to the 





good sea-boat ng boom and gaff, and she has the reputation of being a] Which they propelled by winding up a rope. Papin, in 1690, proposed 


; “ late and stupendous eruption of Vesuvius——Sir Henry Bulwer, the 
She laboured under the disadvantage of having an en- to work the wheels by gunpowder, exploded under pistons ; Conrad 


new British Minister to Constantinople, has been ordered to proceed to 
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at Prince Albert sig a@ document by which he 
erp be tho Dastiy of Gebers tolas eneeah 
son. The reigning Dake of has no children.——A telegram 
from Vienna states that the British at Belgrade, had 
tees Ee ene woene Se ee Saphe anaten ae 
sum of £1000 was presented to the Hon. Mr. Howe, at Windsor, N.S., on 
the 8th inst., accompanied with a suitable address, in commemoration 
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e ateamship Indian Empire was appointed to sail from Galway for 
New York, aera Aa Halifax, on the 18th of June.——Chiswick (Lord 
Bu ’s villa) passed to Lord Carlisle-——Queen Victoria, as a 
mark of the distinguished scientific acquirements of 

, has presented him with a residence at Hampton Court, 
and has directions to have it furnished at Her M . 


——lIn the report ofa late Cricket-Match between All Eo and Ox- 
ford University, we read that the Umpire “no-balled” Mr. Marsham three 
times in the first over, for being above the shoulder immediately preceding 
ddivery. Sewell equally did his duty according to the interpretation 

of the law, now justly become “ the law of cricket,” ¥ no-balling ” 
Mr. Casson (a fresh left-handed bowler) seven times during the —e 
prospectus has been issued of a journal devoted to American in- 
tereats, to be published ia London. It is called the London Colton Planter. 
i and a attention is promised to the 

Cotton intercsts and the question of negro labour. The savage cus- 
tom of cutting off —— noses has beeo revived in the war between 
the Tarks the Montenegrins.—The General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland was opened on the 20th May with the usual ceremonies, by 
Lord Mansfield, the Lord High Commissioner. The Assembly has since 
sat from day to day, Sunday excepted. The Moderator was Dr. Leish- 
man,ofGovan. The subjects discussed have not been of general interest. 
——Cherubini’s once famous opera “ Lodoiska” is about to be revived 
at the Theatre Royal, Berlian.——The Commander-in-Chief contemplates 
occupying Gloucester House, which was bequeathed to him by the Du- 
chess of Gloucester. The Duke of Cambridge has hitherto occupied a small 
p= 4 of apartments in St. James’s Palace, beneath the state rooms.—— 
Paris is rapidly emptying, and transferring its gaieties to the provinces, 
where fétes of a new deseri are being organised. At Rheims has 
been represented the entry of Frangois II., where, at the time of bis coro- 
nation, beiog then sixteen, his marriage with Mary Stuart took place. 
—Ssir woe Bae Bart., of Clayton, Bucks, is shortly to be married 
to a sister of Nightingale, of Crimean fame.——A tograph has 
— emer -*4 - — on = in the = of ni at Woolwich- 
mmon.— Ppperary county- contained 1035 pri- 
soners ; now it has but 107 inmates, and the parses number are charged 
with only minor offences——A proposition of Sir George Grey, to trans- 
port 10,000 Sepoys from India to the Cape, revealed in a blue-book re- 
cently arrived at the colony, caused great excitement at Cape Town.— 
A Westend club has been lately formed, called a “ Walking Society.” 
It consists of a number of gentlemen, who pique themselves on their pe- 
destrian accomplishments, and walk twenty miles backwards and for- 
ward to dinner every Thursday. Such a Club would be a dead failure 
here.——The last number of the Revue des Deux Mondes contained an arti- 
cle entitled, “ Alesia, an Essay on the Seventh Campaign of Cesar in 
Gaal,” which is interesting in itself, but still more so on account of its 
author, who is known to be the Duc d’Aumale. The Duke shows him- 
self to be an admirable strategist——The Lord Lieutenant of Ircland 
and the Kecorder of Galway have been playing a match at Rackets. The 
Earl of _— was beaten.——T wo or three of the British Bank Direc- 
tors have let off from their terms of imprisonment. This requires 
explanation———-Mr. F. P. Smith, the inventor of ecrew propulsion, 
has been publicly entertained in London.—tThe last advices 
from the Ca 
war are in Simon’s Bay en rowe to China ——There is every, pros- 
yee ® good season for sportemen in the Highlands thie year. 
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se seem once more to be in a healthy state. Married, 


of Good Hope mention that five Russian vessels of | part of a certain number of Frenchmen. No measure has thrown obsta- 





toa Court, there is a duplicate for the wife of the ruling Prince 
from the 


nd. The latter had to employ her maggiordomo Francesco Boccella 
to summon all her ladies-in-waiting, mostly dispersed at villas, and a 
grand of shabby pages, &c., 


pellmell into Florence. 

“On the 23d (Sunday), Mr. H. came to the Embassy Chancellerie at one 
P.M., and held a short darbar of aiachés, looking quite reserved and stiff. 
At three P.M., he pe te to dine at the Nesmanly Viall. He expected 
to at dinner the ing diplomats of the place, but only found a 
few English Smiths and Joneses whom he voted bores, and left the table 
to take a stroll in the Cascine. At ten P.M. (Sunday night) he came 
back to the N. villa, announced to Lord N. his intention to leave Flo- 


day, at Lord Normanby’s request, was also fixed for his audience to take 
leave. Mr. H. told Lord N. the place did not suit him. (N.B.—He bad 
brought out horses, carriage, plate, furniture, and cook, for all which he 
had asked ned the usual Jascia passare.) He had taken the lease 
for three years of Lord Normanby’s town-house—the St.’ Clemente—but 
he found that his Jeg was beginning to give him trouble (the Florentines 
saw nothing in bis gait to accord with this statement, nor did the French 
Legation secretary who journeyed with him) ; but off he’d go: he was 
to have seen Lord Normanby in the morning of the 24th. He never 
came, but left by an early train for Leghorn. At one P.M. on the 24th, 
the atéachés having duly waked up, and, like Pope’s lapdogs, given them- 
selves the rising shake, were assembled to meet him, and go to Court ; 
the bird was flown. On Sunday evening the 23d, a little note had 
reached Lenzoni, Minister for Foreign Affairs :—‘ Cher Lenzoni, ayez la 
bonté de regarder ma demande d'audience comme non avenue.’ (H. had known 
Lenzoni at Vienna years ago.) Normanby in his turn writes to Len- 
zoni, coping: it is only “ un caprice d'un homme malade.”” The sick man is 
now visible in the promenade of Champs Elysées sound as a trivet.”” 





New Peers.—Peer-making has not been a recreation which the Con- 
servatives have lately had an opportunity of indulging in, and, by way 
of making up for lost-time, they are, it is said, about to create four Lords 
—the material being Sir John Yarde Buller, who has been member for 
South Devon for the last twenty-three years; Mr. Jones, of Pant-glas, 
who was a friend of the late Duke of Wellington; a gentleman whom 
the papers are good enough to call Mr. Christopher (under which name 
he once used to denounce free-trade in awful tones), but who is one of 
those lucky persons to whom testators are always leaving estates and 
new names, and who is now called Mr. Nisbet Hamilton, unless some- 
body else has left him property and fresh nomenclature within the week ; 
and, lastly, Sir Charles Knightley, who is called an M.P., which he is 
not.—Corresp. London Il, News. 


Proressorn AGassiz.—It seems, after all, and in spite of his many for- 
mer refusals, that Professor Agassiz, of Boston, will be won over for the 
Directorship of the Museum of Natural History of the Jardin des Plantes, 
at Paris. Agassiz has been offered a salary of 25,000 francs, and the im- 
mediate Senatorship, whieh brings another 30,00 francs ; and at last he 
has consented to come over to Paris for a verbal and personal negotia- 
tion.— Atheneum.—P.S. This story is now contradicted. 


A Wry Face ILu-Discotsi p.—The Constitutionnel bas the following short 
article, signed “ Boniface :’’—“ The death of the Duchess of Orleans has 
given rise abroad, as well as in France, to political manifestations on the 





cles in their way, and the publicity given in the journals has nut met 
with any repression. The government of the Emperor understands and 





on ‘the Ist inst., at Wimbledon Cburch, Lord Henry Thynne, to| about their hopes. Strong in his popular origin, he congratulates him- 


Lady Ulrica St. Maur, second daughter of the Duke of Somerset——A 
Commission of Lunacy has been opened to inquire into the state of mind 
of Sir Henry Meux, Bart., M.P. for Hertfordshire, and head of the cele- 


brated brewing firm.——Proadhon (who has been tried for the offence of | to their sentiments. The strong and solid fabric of universal suffrage 
publishing his recent work) has been sentenced to three years’ imprison- | care little for their pilgrimages, their criticisms, and their ill-will, leav- 
ment and 4,000 francs fine——Mr, Rarey’s secret is kept, though many | ing to them the easy courage and puerile satisfaction of insulting him 


men, in print, explain it to their own satisfaction. They say that the 
art lies iu buckling up one of the animal’s fore-legs, and so wearying him 
out, and then coaxing him. They forget to describe how the cat is to 
be bebled.— At one of the military entertainments given to Hyéue and 
his second, the toast, “ To the total annihilation of journalism and jour- 
nalists throughout Europe,” was drunk.——At the Ascot races, on the 
ist instant, Derby's Toxophilite, which was beaten on the Derby day, 
won the Ascot Derby stakes, FA half a length. The gold vase, given by 
ber are was won by Mr. Ho 

Fisherman being second. Fi 


food.——The Hon. Richard Charteris, second son of the Earl of Wemyss, | occasion, forming aa Urchestra of OVER 
Lady Mary Butler, daughter of Lord Glengall, and | °s°\i7 en bee 


is about to m 
co-heiress of W. Mellish, Exq.—The Rev. Richard Elw 


aster of the Charter 


siderations of commercial morality,” to accept any composition in a recen 
case of insolvency, and threatened to appeal to the Bankruptcy Court 
to avoid this, the other creditors paid Mesars. Courtauld and Co. in full 
but those gentlemen had acted from principle, not from a desire of gain 
and they have sent £72 18s. 7d. to the 


‘have given them.—— Viscountess B 
——It is said that the Count de Fi: 


call General Espinasse, Zspion-asse, Ministre de la 
——lIt is the intention of her Majesty to honour 


ward’s by a neck, Mr. Starkey’s | 

Fisherman won the Gold Cup—Mr. Charles | 

Molly, a Liverpool merchant, to whom the public of that town are in- | 

= _ as vier a a [0 TAKEPLACE AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, TO.MORROW,JUNE 87 18S8.—ALL, 
asses e or nD asirume: 

pool.—— Horse flesh we 4-4 “ go down” in ben y ~ an pow ee BA A the Painiarmontc Society, the jo>d. Opera, the Musical Fund Sociecy, of ali 


es, Instr 

n, .A., late oo “Tie NinTH {Ok CHORAL) SEMPHONY, by Becthowen, will forms part of the 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, has been elected to the poet of Head | Free eae, ete oer ee en cl tae maet Cole 
M ouse, vacant by the lamented death of Dr. Elder. | country wil ofage bn tho Gittgront parte of the Ceasers, 0s well 008 The Great Rural 
——A cargo of Hamas, 39 in number, has arrived at Glasgow from Ame- | #¢stiye! and Musical Pie-n 
rica. The view is toacclimatise and breed them in Scotland like sheep.— 
Radio, Orsini’s associate, has been transported to Cayenne.——The new 
English divorce law works briskly, at least. At the present moment | call will be li 
there are 173 petitions for divorce or for judicial separation pending in 
‘the Court.——Aescot lost much this year from the absence of the Court. 
——Mesers. Courtauld & Co. of Carey Lane, London, refused “ from con- LADIRS» ENTRANCE, 


box of the Mansionhouse, 
‘that being the amount they received beyond what the composition would 
has giveu birth to a son and heir. 

second son of the King of the | tve bition in the city, is open, day and evening, at the 
Belgians, is to marry a daughter of the King of Saxony.——Paris wags - 

A V’Interieur. Ni810's GIs cv accecsccoscodsocucacocoseeecs cesecsegeeeeeeMMflsg Cushman, 
the end of th th of A t next, on he; fig te Dyn ALLA 
e month o! st next, on her y D- SITE Na lionkeit heal cliniensivahealantinienihidh<ies anknelvedaed Comediettas, 
= ear ine new Town Hal by her royal pretence. —The Anglican WwW 
of Montrea) ome, & nger from Liverpool by the HRIS 

Nova Scotian, on Tuesday ovens of Jat week. He was aoa ng- G¥iresdway: EE & WOOD MINSTRBYEt WOOD Tropnaen 
uenil by a large namber of the Clergy and laity, anxious to congratulate 
bim on his safe return ——It is announced that a marriage will ahortly| To Co 


the worship of remembrance in all parties, He f-ela no aoxiety 
self in having it in his power to be more generous than others have been 


under analogous circumstances. Contemporaneous history testifies to 
this. Let, then, those who regret the past give vent in perfect security 


who protects them, aud of denying the benefits which they enjoy.” 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
LAST WEEK OF THE SUMMER SEASON. 
At the request of many out of town residents, 
LA TRAVIATA 


will be given on this SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 26:h inst., at 2 o’lock, when the whole 
house will be thrown open to the public at the admission of 


FIFTY CENTS. 
GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 








early all, the i ntal performers of New Yor« and vicinity, comp 
of the various seats, ore uni'ed oa this 

REE HUNORED PERFORMERS. The various 
and Great Singers, row in the city and ange. 


different Orchestras of the C 


. Messrs. Carl Formes and Simp- 
A namber of the most Celeorated Conductors now in the 


le, which wi!l be held on the 28h of JUNK, at JONES’ 
and fi jt 
where, are to be devoted to of Charity; and 


(purposes AR 
others concerned, give their services gratuitously, it is 
berally responded te by all classes of our cit ize: 





FREDERICKS’ PHOTOGRAPHIC TEMPLE OF ART. 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel ° * ENTRANCE. ie 

i ones Tg "2 585 Broapwar. 

i PHOTOGRAPHS in every style fathed ty PREDERIORY talented corps of Parisian 

’ 

; Hallotypes, Deguerreotypes, Ambrotypes. 

Open from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M., for the inspection of the public. 


HE CELEBRATED ABBOTT CULLECTION of Egyptian Anti- 
Thousand 0 ; the et lar, attractive, and instrac- 
T uities, containing Three Ljects mos' pope waa ‘ <a ue 





way. Admission, Twenty-five Cents. 











WOOD, Proprietor. 





NDENTS.—W. S. V. We are not able to realy at present.— 


absolute | lative sessiot Westminster, one might almost learn all the political 
—viz., | news worth fice, from questions and replies, comments and announce- 





Bote Brahe Young Cy. Howard os ecodlgly Ducted | ens that fc the lip of Per aad Commoner On resp, then, 
five o'clock, P.M., traia, from Leghorn. He was hardly out of the sta- | by the Persi¢ the Liverpool mail of the 12th instant, let us look a little 
—— he — a ane at nee f= awed at what b said and done previously to that date, taking the Parlia- 
g unusual to do, the very eve a ; | mentary red for authority only when it disposes of a doubt or makes 
, at seven P.M. that evening the Tuscan Ministry received said 
with « note for an sudieace immediately to present | ® f#ct patem There are cases, of course, wherein other sources must 
them. They were taken by this extraordinary empressement, but | be consul paregin 
sent off before n of the 22d to the Petraia (Grand Dacal chateau,) | Uneasiness as to the Peace of Europe. 
nee cond Acne teapee Gay the Soversign would fix for | Oa the afhoon of the 11th inst,, the Earl of Malmesbury made an an- 


nouncementthe House of Lords, which was altogether satisfactory. The 


fixed Tuesday, 25th | dispute betm Great Britain and Naples, and between Sardinia and Na- 
May, for Mr. Howard, he had to telegraph to Lucca for his wife to at- | ples, is amicey adjusted, the latter power undertaking topay £3000 to the 


two much-tald-of English engineers by way of compensation ; to release 


| was set on foot to attend her to | the Sardiniamisoners ; and to hand over the captured steamer Cagliari 
receive her “ dear sister and cousin’s” letter, all about Mr.H. Allcame | to the Britismthorities on the spot, which is tantamount to deliver. 


ing her to Sdinia. The Count de Cavour and our own Foreign 
Secretary maje congratulated on this issue ; as also Mr. Lyons, our 
special represtative at Naples. Whether a flame kindled at the Sou- 
thern extremiof the Italian Peninsula would have spread through Eu- 
rope at large, were superfluous now to discuss. It is well to have an 
angry disputent out of the way ; and no one need be greatly troubled ” 


N. . 
rence next day (Monday), before his reception, fixed for Tuesday, which | ®t the humiliaa which King Bomba has brought upon himself. 


But it is never this affair, nor that of the Danubian Principalities, 
nor that of thT'urks and Montenegrins, which has renewed the unplea- 
sant sensatiomrevalent at home just before the fall of Lord Palmerston, 
and now in sce measure renewed. The cause of this is the increased 
and increasin armament of Louis Napoleon, and the enquiry—so diffi- 
cult of soluti—“ what will he do with it?’ Neither do we find 
any subject f shame, in the anxiety manifested. When all the civi- 
lized world; bent upon internal improvement and enlarged 
intercourse, «4 upon propagating peace doctrines, it is vexatious 
and irritatin, to find a powerful neighbour furbishing his arms, 
raising leviesjonstructing war-ships, and taking generally those active 
measures, whi must either be intended for a brutum fulmen, or portend 
hostilities in me quarter. The Emperor of the French is moreover 
noted for secwy of design, nor less so for small scrupulousness in re- 
gard to his pghted word. Are we wrong thus, is Parliament wrong, is 
he press wrog, are the public wrong, in taking cognisance of this for- 
midable gathring? Whom is it designed to menace? In what state 
would it findus, across the Channel, if it should be suddenly let loose 
against us? (his is the question pertinently asked by the London Times, 
This is the qery put by Admiral Sir Charles Napier in the House of 
Commons, 0} the evening before the Persia sailed, his immediate aim 
being to facijtate the manning of the Navy, and to have the disbanded 
Militia re-embodied. Mr. Disraeli—and it would have been difficult for 
him perhaps \o do otherwise—expressed his unbounded confidence ia the 
pacific intentons of the great bugbear of the moment. He went further 
even—and heein he was not warranted—he denied the fact that France 
was making «traordinary equipments by sea and land. This was natu- 
rally an acieptable explanation to Mr. Bright, who thinks that 
nothing can be which has not been, and who, we believe, would 
rather live under the shadow of a French Prefecture than gird 
up the national loins to battle in any cause. In spite however of the as- 
surance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the indifference of Mr. 
Bright, we believe it will be seen that preparations are being made to 
meet any sudden emergency. This too, while it is quite possible that the 
mysterious ruler of many millions of sullen subjects may have no definite 
projectsin his own mind--the arming being but one of the many movements 
which his anom=leuec situutiun compels. Besides, the commercial and 
financial, prospects of the Empire are not favourable ; and there is 
so much the more risk of internal commotion, and so much the more 
need for an overwhelming military force. With this faithful to him, 
the Emperor may continue to govern ; and to secure its allegiance such 
crimes as Captain Hyéne’s go unpunished. 

At this moment, opportunely in more ways than one, a question has 
arisen on the West coast of Africa, which may engender trouble between 
France and Great Britain. A French captain had been gathering slaves, 
after the old method, but under the new name of emigrants, Being himself 
on shore, the slaves on board revolted and murdered thecrew. Information 
of the facts being carried to Moravia, a British mail steam-packet went 
down to the scene of the catastrophe, and recaptured the French emi- 
grant-slaver. The French captaio claimed immediate re-instatement in 
his authority ; refused any salvage to the captors ; and was backed in 
his pretensions by the Chief of the French naval squadron thereabouts, 
Hence a complication, which will be rendered more troublesome if the 
Commander of our squadron chance to have a finger in the pie. The 
emigrant-slaver is named the Regina Celi, and the steamer the Ethiope. 
The circumstances occupy considerable space in the columns of our 
daily contemporaries. They will perchance occupy more in our own 
hereafter ; particularly if a pretext be wanted in Paris for angry discus- 
sion with the British Cabinet. 

On the whole, we feel no upeasiness. It is sufficient to show ourselves 


itd | prepared.—Ours is not however the only nation, which contemplates the 


possibility of being attacked. There are those among us in New York, 
who look for an active French interference in the affairs of Central Ame- 
rica, notwithstanding M. de Sartiges’s repudiation of 'M. Belly and 
his doings on the Isthmus. Perbaps the pride of Louis Napoleon may 
be gratified at finding himself an object of apprehension. He pays rather 
a dear price though for the article. 


The Anglo-American Difficulty; the Right of Visit. 

Lord Malmesbury’s statements in Parliament, and the general tenor of 
accounts from Washington, concur in producing the impression that the 
“ Aggression” excitement may fairly be laid to rest. Apology, indem- 
nity, and regret have been tendered, inasmuch as trespass has been 
enacted ; and for the future such arrangements will be made, as will 
preclude any just cause of offence. For the rest—that is to say for the 
old question of maritime claims, which has been argued at such length in 
these columns—we see only two allusions to the right of verifying 
flag that is hoisted. Lord Clarendon, in Parliament, said and said traly 


RRESPO 
take oe between Viscount Vaughan, eldest son of the Earl of Lisburne, | ®- C- M. Yours of April was never received. There ic only one line at pre-| that he could not conceive of any mode, save bourding, for satisfying & 


and. Burnaby, daughter of Mr. Edwyao Burnaby, of Bag- 
grave Hall, Leicestershire.—— Lord Campbell has publicly gated that 
physicians and men of science are not bound to give opinions, when sum- M ‘Sontl 
moned as witnesses. It is only on matters of fact that they are bound toat-| 4 tiny hen. af Des 
tend and give evidence ——' oo geod Tag wn" gneve tha eioaie” te ior Jal 


put a fasbionably dressed woman in an old 


those good 
half a million of dollars euch, and sold for £23,000! 


—_—_——— 


Aw Eccentric Diptomatist.—When the Hon. H. G. Howard was re- 
cently promoted from the Secretaryship of Legation, at Paris, to be 
of the appointment. In the 
may be found 


* It were utterly absurd to treat Mr. Howard's late trip to Florence as 


about it, the plain travh is tet ted a berths being aabad tor Vie 
couat Chelecs, Lord Malmesbury looked over the “4 i ane a! veal his former there is no Cabinet Minister to give explanation or information 


on behalf of the government, in the latter all possible opportunity is | line—claims from the British government the value of his sbip and cargo. 
afforded for worming out Cabinet eecrets. Thus it is that, during the legis- | He states that the presence of H.M.S. Buzzard in the Spanish port pre- 


Eayoy to Tuscany, the Times complain 
subjoined p, by the Paris correspondent of the 
some that the complaint was reasonable. 


a vate occurrence 


frieod might be accommodated, and Paris 


ioned box-pew.——The pros- | ____ 
tration of the steam-shipping interest is shown by the recent public sale of ati 
steamers, the _ and the Washington. They cost about 


was fixed on; to effect which 
job it was requisite to climinate the actual secretary. 1 say actual, in. 


sent ; a semi-monthly one. 





Drep—At Port La Vaca, Texas, June 8th, after a long and painfal illness, 
consort of Epwarp Circe, daughter of the late Georce 
Deer Park in the County Tyrone, and granddaughter of the 
late Major James Haminron, Grange, Co. Derry. 
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The Latest Advices from the Old World. 














If there were no other essential difference between the American Con- 
gress and the British Parliament, there is one that must strike every | Clarendon—the gentleman who wes boarded by the “stream of Lienten- 
reader of the respective debates in each. We mean that, while in the | ants, Midshipmen, Marines,” and so on, at Sagua la Grande, and who 


doubt. The Zimes also, in a leader of the 9th inst., touches gently upon it. 
But we shall not repeat ourselves. Notwithstanding the combined 
“ Bunkum” of sundry members of Congress before their constituents, and 
certain malignant portions of the press, this part of the business remains 
where it was ; and truly happy shall we be if Congressional, editorial, or 
diplomatic wisdom can hit upon any summary process by which the 
American or apy other flag can be rendered incapable of figuring 95 
“false colours.” At present the international discussion so far remiods 
us of part of a dialogue between two boys, reported by Punch—‘ Come, 
I say, let’s have none of your ’croachments !”—“ Who’s a going to 
’croach?” 

One curious story comes from Washington. Captain Bartlett, of the 


having subsequently lost his ship came out very strong in the grievance 
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vented the lighters coming off to him with cargo ; that he lost a day in | 
; and 


; that this loss of time threw him tn bad weather 

ps a gerous reefs. The ground of such a claim is analogous in pria- 
to the deviation-clause in marine policies of insurance ; but two 
things are toBe considered. Captain Bartlett's facts will require to be 
substantiated with more accuracy and less trope than seems to be habi- 
tual with him. If he oan recover anything, his remedy in the first in- 
stance must lie with the Spanish government. 2 

Movements in Parliament. 

Over and over again have we remarked upon the anti-progressive ten- 
aencies of the Whig party, now'vn the Opposition benches. The Conser- 
yatives keep better pace with the times—not perhaps from choice, but 
from the political necessity which makes strange bed-fellows. Recent 
papers post us up on several proofs of this, The admission of Jews to 
the Lower House is thought to be a thing settled. The same with the Abo- 
lition of Property-Qualification, which removal will bring ease to many 
» troubled conscience, even though Lord Grey, son of the great cham- 
pion of the Reform Bill, thought such a change must lead to revolution. 
The Church-Rate Abolition Bill has gone to the Lords. Mr. Locke 
King’s Bill for giving the County franchise to ten-pound householders, 
has passed & seeond reading in the Commons by a majority of 58 ; and 
Captain Vivian was able to steal a march upon the same branch of the 
Legislature and snatch a surplus of two, in a thin House, for his Resolu- 
tion transferring the entire control of the Army to a responsible Minis- 
ter. It is certain that Captain Vivian, and probable that Mr. Locke 
King, must be content with these parliamentary triumphs. Our object 
jn mentivning them is to show that Lord Derby’s adherents are greatly 
afraid of offending their new allies, the extreme Liberals. 

As to the merits of the above Bills we do not care to express any 

inion; but weare glad on the whole that Mr. Berkeley’s annual motion 
on behalf of the Ballot was negatived, on the 8th inst., by a vote of 294 
197. The arguments adduced in the long debate that took place 
have little or nothing novel to recommend them, unless it be more than 
usual reference to the effects of the ballot system in this country. Mr. 
Berkeley indeed buttered it pretty strongly, and asked with an air of 
triumph, whether any eighteen successive hereditary monarchs could 
compare with the Presidents of the United States. The question was not 
in point, as the point wassimply the mode, and not the fact of election. 
If British Prime Ministers had been compared with American Chief Ma- 
gistrates, we might have better understood the comparison. Mr. Hope 
too took the small shine out of the allusion, by asking whether the Ballot 
elected the Henry Clays or Daniel Websters of this Republic. Without 
pushing the comparison, we are sure that bribery is practised in either 
country to a scandalous extent—the main difference being that here it is 
on behalf of organized parties, and across the water in favour of per- 
sonal competitors. 

Farther progress has been made, in Committee, with the Resolutions 
whereon the new India Bill is to be based ; but we shall have occasion 
to refer to some of the clauses when the Bill itself is brought forward. 
There appears to be great diversity of opinion ; and this is not remark- 
able, since very few indeed of the deliberators are conversant with the 
momentous subject. Several of the same members, who are so hostile to 
duality of government in dealing with a distant and peculiar territory, 
are in raptures with the system when applied to the administration of 
nilitary affairs, and half a hundred matters lying nearer home. By the 
way, the news from the East is decidedly better than it was. In Oude, 
Lord Canning’s confiscation scheme has been considerably modified, and 
works favourably. Lord Stanley, the new President of the Board of 
Controul, bas officially deprecated further annexation under any pretext. 
Large reinforcements are ordered off to the three Presidencies—ten thou- 
sand men certainly, probably more. 





The Atlantic Submarine Experiment. 

It was on Thursday, the 10th inst., that the Miagara and Agamemnon, 
with the attendant British squadron, finally sailed from Plymouth, to 
essay once more the difficult task of laying the telegraphic cable in the 
bed of the ocean that separates the old world from the new. At the 
last moment there appears to have been some bad management, for our 
line-of-battle ship at least was to proceed under canvas to the central posi- 
tion assigned for the splicing and paying out, although accompanied by 
steamers well able to tow her. This loss of time is unaccountable ; 
bat that some mistakes should arise is not surprising, seeing 
that three authorities have each a voice in the plans. The three are, 
the Company, through the Chief Engineer or Mr. Cyrus Field ; the Ame- 
rican Naval Officer in charge ; and the Lords of the British Admiralty, 
Hitherto, however, they have worked with a harmony altogether com- 
mendable, and we trust that, whether successful or otherwise, this good 
understanding will prevail to the end. There should be no petty jea- 
lousy among the managers, though it seems impossible for individuals 
and portions of the press to lay it aside entirely, as we shall probably 
perceive. 

The experimental cruise, to which we made brief reference in our last 
issue, did not result so satisfactorily as the London Zimes would bave us 
believe, if we may trust the circumstantial and clear reports published in 
some of the New York papers. Without dwelling on the particulars, which 
have mainly a mechanical or scientific interest, we may observe that the 
result has left an unfavourable impression upon several journals which do 
the thinking and opinion-forming for the public. If in three days, say 
they, there were so many disasters, how small the chance of absolute 
immunity from them when the grand attempt is made! For ourselves, 
we do not presume to offer any prediction on the subject 3 we can wait 
tranquilly the issue, believing that the final achievement is only a ques- 
tion of time. We think it better to bestow a few lines towards deprecat- 
ing the petty sectional epirit, hinted above, which is sure to break out 
here in full blast if the great effort prove abortive, and if there be a pos- 
sibility of saddling the blame upon the British ships, seamen, engineers, 
Operators, or advisers. We augur this—despite the immense resources 
put by our government at the disposal of the Telegraph Company, and 
despite the joint consultations and the mode of working jointly approved 
—We augur this, we say, from parts of the correspondence supplied to 
our neighbour of the N. Y. Times, dated on board the U. S. ship Niagara 
at Plymouth, and published here the day before yesterday, with edito- 
rial comments tantamount to approval. A captious and unworthy spirit 
is betrayed in several instances. 

“An officer,” writing to the V. ¥. Times, takes credit to the Niagara, 
because “ when the cable was running out at equal rates from both ships, 
the break in every instance occurred from the Agamemnon ;”’ and the same 
gentleman decides that they “don’t give the matter the Tequisite care 
= attention” on board the latter ship. He accordingly predicts a 

failure on her part.” Reiterating our refusal to predict anything. we 
must, in justice to our countrymen, protest against the editorial promi- 
hence given to this verdict in anticipation, besides taking the liberty of 
testing it by the communication of the NV. ¥. Times’ “ Special Correspon- 
dent,”” who also dates from the U. S. steam frigate. From his clear ac- 
Count it appears that there were five “ partings” of the cable—three in 
Paying out, and two in bauling in. Of the three paying-out disasters, 


two occurred on board the Agamemnon—one on board the Niagara ; whilst 





both the hauling in breakages took place on board the latter ship. 
Without putting too fine a point upon it, it is recorded, then, that the 
negligent crew met with ill luck twice, whilst the ever vigilant must be 
set down for three misfortunes. The unfairness also of the imputations 
against the Agamemnon is made still more manifest, if one looks a little 
deeper into this same correspondence. “ Our own,”’ on board the Niagara, 
tells how the cable broke once, whilst the engine was working beauti- 
fully—adding, of course, and this is italicised by the journalist—* still 
the accident did not occur through any neglect of care whatever.” A 
strong phrase that ; but what is the explanation that follows? ‘A sea- 
man was stationed to gather up and scrape tar which had nearly choked 
the wheels ; the scraper he held in his hand accidentally came in contact 
with the wire, and it snapped asunder.” Now to our poor judgment it 
appears that the tar—the animate, not the inanimate—was a lubber, and 
that a clearer case of bungling could scarcely be reported.—We detect 
also the phrase “ without any apparent cause” applied to a fracture on 
board the Agamemnon. On turning to the English report, we find that 
one of these “ anomalous accidents” was easily accounted for : “ not less 
than six strands had been joined at the same place!” But it is the 
same on all subjects, from a horse-race to a peace or war question. In 
the face of anything or anybody bailing from the Old World, the most 
complete infallibility is claimed for the New by many of our brethren of 
the press. And yet, when dealing between North and South, Whigs and 
Democrats, ins and outs, our good cousins manage to make considerable 
rents in each other’s outer garments. 

Let it be taken for granted, in reference to this grand experiment in 
inter-communication, that the American and the British shoulder has 
been equally well set to the wheel. Such is our belief; and in it we 
await the transmission of a congratulatory message from Europe, or the 
arrival of a set of skilful and zealous men, albeit disappointed. Al- 
lowing twelve days for the half-passage across, and seven or eight for 
laying the cable, we may look for tidings about the Ist of next month ; 
but it is not improbable that delay may ‘be caused by unpropitious 
weather. What a singular coincidence it would be, if President Buch- 
anan and Queen Victoria should exchange greetings, on the Anniversary 
of American Independence! 

—>—_—_ 
Yachting. 

On Thursday morning, at half past ten, the great match of the season com- 
menced ; and four Schooners and as many sloops of the N. Y. Club squadron 
started on their course round Long Island. Of the former class were the Wid- 
geon, Favorita, Haze, and Silvie; of the latter the Una, Rebecca, Madgie, 
and Minnie. The far-famed Ju/ia was not entered, but accompanied the cum- 
petitors whom it may be presumed—the weather being light—that she wiil dis- 
tance. The Undine went down the Bay only, having been withdrawn at the last 
moment. The start from off the Club House at Hoboken was very fine, the trim 
craft being favoured with a fresh breeze from the S.S.W., which promised them 
a rapid run, at least from Sandy Hook to Montauk Point.—The whole distance 
is about 250 miles. We shall scarcely be able to name the winner ere we go to 
press ; but the progress down to the neighbourhood of Sandy Hook was signifi- 
cant. The sloops’so far were all a-head of the schooners, there being a difference 
of nine minutes between the last of the sloops and the first of the schooners. At 
that time, the race was a close one in either class, there being but two minutes 
between the Una and Rebecca, and the same between the Huze, and Silvie, 
taking the lead in the order named. 

It is a mistake to suppose that long courses in deep water are never sailed by 
British yachts. Rough weather and troubled waters are the rule, on a coast 
where it is impossible, with few ptions, for a vessel to"show her bowsprit 
outside of port, without tumbling into cross tides and chopping seas. We need 
not dwell upon sundry yacht voyages to the Arctic seas, Australia, and the West 
Indies. A cruise in the Mediterranean is a very common occurrence ; and we 
remember also, several years ago, a match sailed from Cowes to the Eddystone 
Light House and back, a distance of some 300 miles, gone over in one of those 
continued gales of wind which are wont to prevail for months together in the 
British Channel. 








PaRuste. 


About twenty years ago M. Fetis a very industrious and tolerably inaccurate 

writer on music published a Biographie Universelle des Musiciéns, in which 
among other things he referred to a composer named Paciai, and disposed of 
him in a few words by saying that he was an imitator of Rossini, In those days 
Rossini was the particular musical deity of the French capitol, and it was con- 
sidered a very proper thing to accuse every one of imitating him, so M. Fetis got 
rid of the unbappy Italian in the popular way, and made another of those wonder- 
ful blunders which adorn the pages of his various works. Among musicians it is 
pretty generally understood that the Biographical and Analytical productions of 
this gentleman are about as unreliable as they well can be. He was, in truth, a 
species of musical quack, possessed undoubtedly of a certain amount of informa- 
tion, and scrupulous only in making it appear much larger than it really was. 
Turning out manuscripts by the ton, it was not remarkable that he succeeded in 
impressing the public with a blind belief in his skill. Technical dexterity in any 
art always imposes on the good natured public, and there was something about 
the titles of M. Fetis’s boeks which commended them to the popular belief. It 
was impossible to resist a volume with such a pleasant and encouraging title as 
this: “ La Music mise a la portée de tout le Monde, exposé succinct de tout ce 
qui est nécessaire pour juger de cet art, et pour ce parler sans l’avoir étudié !’’ 
—Phew! What more could a French public demand than a knowledge of how 
to speak about things they did not understand. 

It is curious to notice how the opinions of one man, right or wrong, descend 
from age to age. On Monday Pacini’s Opera of ‘‘ Sappho” was produced at the 
Academy, and on Tuesday Mr. Fetis’ opinion that the Music was an imitation of 
Rossini, made its punctual appearance in a leading paper. It has since been re- 
iterated in the same learned col , With the addition that there is a touch of 
Bellini in the imitation. During the week we expect to have Donizetti, Meyer- 
beer, Verdi, added to the list. 

So far as Rossini is concerned there is not a vestige of similarity between any- 
thing he ever wrote and this work of Pacini’s. The truth of the matter is that 
the Swan of Pesaro sang a very different sort of song, and its notes gave such in- 
finite delight, that Pacini, and several other composers of like standing, were 
forgotten by the fickle multitude. As for Bellini he had scarcely commenced g 
career when Pacini brought his toa close. “Sappho” is a very advanced work 
for the day in which it was written, and is built on such a large model that even 
now we are scarcely equal to its just appreciation. It is not at all remarkable 
that it was laid aside for the glowing gems of Rossini, which every one could 
appreciate. 

Of late years we have been indebted to Mr. Max Maretzek for all our revela- 
tions of Operatic Music. Other managers confine thamselves to the beaten 
track ; he strikes out into paths hazardous bat beautiful. If we were to makea 
list of the works he has presented toa New York audience, it would be found to in- 
clude all the most popular favourites of the Lyric stage. We are indebted to this cu- 
riously hardworking gentleman for the production of “ Sappho” on Monday night. 
There was of course a bad attendance, for just now tire and water seem to con 
tend with the management ; in the morning it is blazing hot, and in the even™ 
ing the rain descends in torrents. In spite of these things the attendance, such 
as it was, manufactured an excitement which we have seldom seen equalled. 
And deservedly, for the opera is one of the best we have witnessed for many 
years, and the performance was in some respects great. The taste of the pre- 
sent day inclines naturally to the romantic, and for this reason, the story of 
“ Sappho” does not at first sight present many allarements. But although clas- 
sic in its derivation, it iseminently romantic in its details, and is certainly not 
more heavy than “‘ Norma,” which enjoys the repatation of being the best li- 
bretto on the Italian stage. It is of course the old song; the inevitable agony 
of the love-lorn poetess driven to the Leucadian leap for relief and oblivion. The 








leap itself is placed before a “ liberal and intelligent” community, and the whole 
*tory is unravelled with peculiar minuteness. We will leave its study to the 








possessors of the book, and turn to matters more interesting to the musical 


Dn. 

PeThere is nothing old in this opera. It strikes the ear with singular freshness. 
The melodies are plentifal and enticing. Large, perhaps, and diffusive, but 
generally shapely and well-balanced. They please on the first hearing, and 
satisfy on the second ; thus differing from modern melodies which satisfy on 
the first and nauseate on the second. There are tanes in some 
of Verdi’s operas which are as brief as proverbs and as memorable, 
They captivate at once, and for ever afterwards remain reasonable 
eight-bar tunes. Of these we find few in Pacini’s work. The 
melodies are elucidations of the text, rather than ornaments inserted into 
it. Dashed off with a bold hand, they are more remarkable for a large percep- 
tion of art results, than a keen economy of art resources, There is, if we may 
so express ourselves, a want of elaboration, and absence of that nice rounding 
off which Meyerbeer imparts to his efforts, and which in music, as ia literature, 
demands labour of the most patient kind. Nevertheless, it is an experience to 
listen to the utterances, sometimes wild, of a poet, and as such we must regard 
the composer of this work, remembering that in Italy, when a man of genius 
does arise, be he poet, painter, or musician, he is speedily worked to death, and 
that only by escaping to Paris, or London, can he preserve an art conscientious- 
ly. “Sappho” was undoubtedly written for some favourite singer, and for 
the opera company of some particular town, indifferent to everything save its 
own sensations. These are the causes of its weak points. 

With much, that is fresh and grand, there is also much that is weak and pue- 
rile. A certain class of mannerisms belongs to Italian music, which the Teu- 
ton pronounces vulgar. Paciai does not go out of his way to avoid the most 
hackneyed of these mannerisms ; some of his cadenzas are atrociously common- 
place ; the preludes to all his principal morceaux are bare rehearsals of the 
melody itself, and he has a way—which English composers and singers used to 
affect—of winding up with a shake—thereby justifying that famous comparison 
which a witty writer once made, namely, that the singers of his day got out of 
their songs as a dog does out of the water, with just such another shake. In 
the concerted pieces he is not always happy in the selection of the theme ; 
apparently takiog it for granted that if two or three singers are on 
the stage, they must all lend a voice—-whether the subject demands it or not. 
This leads necessarily to weak harmonies, and a vast amount of mere common- 
place musical twaddle. From a cause which it is not easy to divine, the com- 
poser has been very sparing of the Ecclesiastical mode, considering that his op- 
portunities are so great. There is neither depth nor solemnity in the chorus of 
the priests in the last act. Indeed throughout the work the male chorus is used 
most with a Greek regard to its name—and deals more with the passions than 
the pieties of the plot. The Church style affords such a valuable contrast to the 
more fluent Operatic, that it is at least curious to notice this abnegation of op- 
portunity, particularly when we know that Pacini has written a vast amount of 
well approved Church music. 

These objections are entirely overbalanced, if not obliterated, by the native 
strength of the work. Except in the instances to which we have referred, the 
harmonies are deep-tinted and rare, both in the vocal and instrumental scores. 
The finale to the second act is really grand, not only by reason of its proportions 
but by the wonderful illustration of the dramatic ti of the situation, 
which the composer has given to the music. The passionate elevation of the 
voice by half tones is a trick, for which Verdi has received all the credit, but 
here we have the same thing done with the completest success. Elsewhere we 
find abundant indications of the same culmination and gathering up of resources, 
and final explosion. We may add that the composer’s use of half tones is not 
always in good taste. Chromatic y are as frequent in the accompani- 
ments, as they are in Jullien’s waltzes, and as lacadaisical. It is not without an 
effurt that we make this disparaging remark, for the instrumentation is in many 
respects a revelation. There are few lyrical works in which there is a juster 
perception of the emotional sugg+stiveness of the various instruments than inthis. 
In many Operas to which we might refer the orchestra is rather in the way 
than otherwise, and at the best simply overlays the voice, or follows it like a 
patient slave as in the daysof Haydn. The best of modern composers use it as @ 
separate intelligence, and it is in this way that Pacini brings it to his assistance. 
Nothing can be more clear or appropriate than the entry of his instramental 
solos, or the fervour of his combinations. They contribute not only to the gran- 
deur of the picture, but to its light The orchestral figures are seldom pur- 
loined from the stage subjects, but grow out of them by a natural law and give am- 
plitude and vernal splendour to the original ideas, even as an engraving will toa 
book. Some of these accompaniments are of the most fantastical rhythmic shape, 
springing from unaccented parts of the measure, and curling through the mazes 
of the various instruments with absolate leafiness. By far the most interesting 
study in the work is the instrumentation, but as it is also the most dry to the 
reader, we will abandon it with the remark that the band under Maretzek inter, 
preted it with great cleverness. 

Without injustice to the many excellent artists engaged in the performance 
of this work, we may srfely say that it would have failed of that great success 
which it achieved, had the principal ré/e been entrusted to any other hands than 
Madame Gazzaniga’s. It has been our pleasant duty to commend this lady’s 
powers on many recent occasions. Plastic grace—the spirit of ancient poetry 
and art—finds a full and admirable exponent in such an artist. The music- 
although florid, is generally of a declamatory character, and it is therefore pre- 
cisely of the kind best suited to her voice and education. Even the florid pas- 
sages are given with skill,for they are pure and free from vocal trickery. The 
second act affords the largest scope for passionate acting. It is here that the 
Temple scene occurs, in which Sappho discovers that her faithless lover has 
married Climene. Transported by a rage which is almost sublime, the infuriated 
poetess dashes the offending altar to the ground, and then spurns the menaces 
of the priests with a haughty pride which defies their vengeance. Madame Gaz- 
zaniga’s pure and fresh voice is heard to fine advantage in the music of this act, 
and in a dramatic point of view it is an opportunity not often vouchsafed to the 
best actress. It was said of Rachel that each attitude was in itself a classic 
study, and the remark applies with equal force to Madame Gazzaniga. An 
exhibition more positively statuesque is barely possible. Another instance for 
the display of these rare powers occurs in the third act where Sappho, rises from 
the heavy gloom of her soul, and for a moment feels that she is again an inspired 
poetess. A lovely piece with harp accompaniment gives expression to her feel- 
ings. She takes her lyre, and places on her brow the laurel wreath obtained 
in days long long gone. It is certainly not easy to look inspired, and nothing 
can be mentioned half so hazardous as the effort to simulate a fine phrensy, 
Madame Gazzaniga does both with infinite effect. Her attitudes can be 
compared to nothing save the statues of the Muses in the Vatican—and espe- 
cially of that lovely one of Erato, the Muse of Erotic poety. The last act (the 
opera is divided into four acts at the Academy) merely prefaces the leap from 
the Leucadian rock, which in those days was considered the sovereignest thing 
for distressed lovers, and probably was as effective as the remedy recommended 
by St. Jerome, namely, a strong doseof Hemlock. There are moments here of 
wild, delirious passion, which Madame Gazzaniga makes the most of. Then 
comes the leap, executed by a substitute, concerning whom we will merely say 
that if we were Madame Gazzaniga, we would select a representative who did 
not develope feet of enormous dimensions. It may be necessary to employ a man 
for this gymnastic effort ; we say nothing against that, only pick out a small 
one. Perhaps on the whole it would be better to leave out a scene which only 
excites the merriment of the audience. 

Miss Adelaide Phillips plays the role of Climene, and sings the difficult music 
with great skill and effect. It is by far the most important contralto part this 
lady bas had witnin her reach since her return from Italy, and we were heartily 
glad that she grasped it with so vigorousa hand. Itshows completely that Miss 
Philips is no idle student. Signor Gassier plays the part of the High Priest of 
Apollo, and also finds an opportunity rarely equalled for the display of voice and 
art. Signor Brignoli, too, merits a note of praise for everything save acting, 
which was as clumsy as ever. 

The performance of this Opera deserves the fullest commemoration, for it was 
excellent. Although far above the average of Italian music, and consequently hard 
to commit, it was rendered with singular accuracy. We may add briefly that 
each of the singers to whom we have referred, finds in some part of his réle an 
opportunity for appealing to his admi through the never failing medium of 
flaent melody, and is therefore satisfied. On the repetition of the Opera on 
Wednesday night, there was quite a demonstration. Madame Guazzaniga was 
called out twice after the second act, and underwent the ceremony of having a 




















lyric wreath placed upon her brow—all of which is pleasant to record. 
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Before leaving the Academy of Music, we would mention to our readers that 
there is a morning performance of “‘ Traviata” to-day (Saturday), and that to- 
morrow (Sunday), there will be a grand sacred concert, at which Beethoven’s 
great “ Ninth Symphony” will be performed by an orchestra of three 
hundred, with a choras also of three hundred, to sing the Hymna 
Praise, with which the fourth movement concludes. This work owing to its 
colossal proportions is seldom performed. It is as our readers are probably 
aware the grandest of all Beethoven’s productions, the work in which he sought 
to incorporate all the resources of instrumental art with new effects for the 
voice. In Europe an amateur would travel a thousand miles to hear this work 
interpreted with such forces as have been secured for the performance at the 
Academy. The entertainment by the way is the first part of a grand Musical 
Festival gotten up by our German fellow citizens for charitable purposes. The 


second part comes off on Monday in the shape of @ pic nic at Jones’ Wood. | Herald, 


Fresh air, music, dancing and (may we modestly remind our readers) lager bier 
will be in the ascendancy. All the choral societies will assist at this open air 
demonstration, and one grand chorus will be rendered with the fearful aggregate 
of fourteen hundred performers. 

Before closing our musical colamn for the week, we must not omit to mention 
the excellent performance by the “ Mendelsshon Union ” on Thursday night at 
the Cooper Institute. Mendelsshon’s “ Athalie,” and Beethoven's “ Ruins of 
Athens,” were rendered with prai hy choral steadiness. The soloists how. 
ever were not quite so good as usual. 

>a 


wBrama, 

Miss Cushman’s engagement at Niblo’s Garden, in half a dozen nights, has 
completely upset all the managerial theories concerning the impossibility of 
attracting an audience during the dog days. If anything were needed to prove 
the immense endurance of the Anglo-Saxon character, it would surely be found 
in the hardihood with which the Anglo-Saxon takes his amusement. French 
writers say that he is bratal even in his pastimes. We tremble when we think 
of the prodigious sneer, with which a Frenchman would regard an attendance 





at Niblo’s, on a “ Guy Mannering” night. To say that there is no standing | 4, 


room conveys but a feeble idea of the actual condition of the house. Human 


beings may be discerned hanging on balconies, and railings, and stair-banisters, | Offices. 


like flies, and as quiet. This is very hearty, and a compliment which Miss 
Oushman will appreciate better than ourselves. 

A Shaksperian play is not always a treat ; indeed it would be safe to say that 
in nine cases of ten it disappoints the student, and wearies the general public. 
A dramatic writer who is much read, is seldom interpretated satisfactorily. The 
average reader of play sees farther and better into the meaning of its poetry than 
the average actor, who in the first place is hoodwinked by traditions, and in the 
second never loses sight of mechanical cares, saying unto himself these lines 
have I to study, these will I read and none other. The best boot-maker gener- 
ally wears the most pitiable of boots ; the profoundest musician is often the 
dullest of critics, and the cleverest actor—such is our experience—is he who 
minds his own business, and does not travel far beyond the suggestions of 
the stage manager and the pencillings of the text. The reader of Shakspeare, 
on the other hand, conceives, in his mind, an entire picture of which many of 
the details have been supplied by his own imagination, and for which, therefore, 
by an amiable law of Nature, he entertains a peculiar veneration. They are his, 
and no man’s reputation is safe who tries to meddle with them. Thus when an 
actual performance takes place,so much that is ideal is swept away and replaced 
by that which is merely practical, that the imp is more apt to be violent 
and unpleasant, than poetic and satisfying. 

This, with many, was undoubtedly the case on Tuesday night when Miss Cush- 
man played Romeo, and we reter to the occasion particularly because the part is 
one in which the lady has won distinction on the other side of the Atlantic, and in 
which many of the peculiarities—and all the faults of her acting are singularly 
apparent. We may appropriately begin our remarks by saying, that we do not 
for a moment believe Miss Cushman’s conception of the character to be either 
right or poetic. In this play Shakspeare has given us two representative men 
ot two hostile families ; 7'yba/t,a man who can never see beyond the paltry 
limits of the hereditary feud, and Romeo who has such gracious strength that 
he can forget it for the accomplishment of a great object. It is not our inten- 
tion to fall into the error which we have slyly condemned in others, of re- 
garding our ideal as the correct one, but this brief exposition is y, in 
order to understand in what manner Miss Cushman appears in our judgment to 
grievously mistake the character of the hero. In her hands Romeo is nothing 
in the world but a gay and thoughtless flaneur, a boon companion ready with a 
sly answer, and always alive to the chances ofa flirtation. In the balcony scene, 
and in all other scenes with Juliet, her points are simply colloquial points ; the 
instant compliment, the prompt reply, the quaint perversion of a thought ho- 
nestly suggested by Juliet, but doubly applied by the fast young man Romeo. 
These things are not pleasant to the sincere heart ; they grate harshly against 
our pet illusions, and bring us down to the Nineteenth Century and Crinoline. 
More than this they fill us with a certain contempt for Romeo, and his exag- 
gerated demonstrations of love. He becomes, in our mind, a sort of Mantellini 
—a male coquette, willing to turna mangle on an emergency to the blandest 
words of endearment. 

Losing sight of a ption of the ch which we regard as bad, we 
tarn to those artistic elucidations of it which we have a right to study intently in 
an actress of Miss Cushman’s reputation. What is the bold and memorable out- 
line of the performance? Simply that of an artist who is profoundly conscious 
of the necessity of never keeping ina natural position! To Miss Cushman must 
be conceded a wonderful pliability of figure, and a keen eye to the best positions. 
In pieces extravagantly melodramatic she is powerful. In female attire it may 
be observed extravagance of action is not so painfully apparent as in our more 
pronounced raiment. Macready carried attitudinising to its extremest limit. Miss 
Cushman goes farther, and does not even stop when she finds herself on the wrong 
side of the hedge. We cannot even admit that she makes attitudes, for an 
attitude implies a certain amount of repose, and there is absolutely no repose 
in Miss Cushman’s posturing. It is a perpetual wriggle, enduring through four 
acta, and terminating in convulsions in the fifth. The “ stage business” that this 
sort of thing demands is simply revolting. No one ever went into a street, or 
out of it in the way Miss Cushman does without having the city authorities at 
his heels. The split Eagle of Austria is nothing no the “ spread ” Miss Cush- 
man makes; no bat on a barn door presents so many angularities, 
The only thing it can be likened to is the desparate act of a 
poor creature pursued by flames, who leaps out of window at all 
hagzards, rather than encounter the agony of a lingering death. Miss 
Cushman jumps out of window every time she goes off the stage, on the 
plea possibly that lovers are in flames of the direst kind. To which we with our 
usual brutality reply that we are sorry such lovers always alight on their feet. 
Miss Cushman’s voice is not particularly persuasive, but her inflections are so 
good, except when marred by the slyness to which we have referred, that we 
can readily pardon a soft Italian damsel for falling in love with its tones. This 
however is not sufficient ; it does not compensate for shortcomings and exag- 
gerations too palpable to be forgiven in an artist, who in many respects is one 
of the most remarkable the stage has ever possessed. We doubt indeed if any 
stage has ever witnessed a performance so extraordinary in all its details as her 
Meg Merrilies in “‘ Guy Mannering,”—a wild and fierce blending of Scott’s hag, 
and Shakspeare’s “Caliban,” On no account should the public omit to see this 

wonderful impersonation. The drama was played on Thursday in a very excel- 
lent way, and the overflowing house will lead to its repetition. 

Miss Cushman has secured one of the best companies we have had in the city 

Foremost in the ranks stands Mr. E. L. Davenport, a gentleman who seems to be 
able and willing to play anything and everything. His Mercutio on Tuesday 
was the redeeming point of the play. It was vivacious and manly, and just up 
to that admirable standard which all of us assign to that dear fellow who called 
Tybalt a rat-catcher. On Thursday Mr. Davenport played Dandie Dinmont, and 
spoke execrable English, and drank, and danced, and broke the head of the E—co 
in the heartiest manner. It is right that this gentleman nightly divides the ap- 
plause with Miss Cushman. Mr, Gilbert, from the Boston theatres, is alsoa 
member of the company. He is one of the best actors of mature parts now on 
the stage, and we hope his reception in this City will be such as to induce him 
to stay in it, A young lady named Mary Develin played Juliet with such good 
taste and feeling, that it would be unpardonable and ungallant to omit her name 
from the list of worthies. 

Niblo’s Garden has not entirely monopolised the theatre-goers. At Wallack’s, 
the little French company, formerly at the Metropolitan Music Hall, with Mile. 











Pitron at its head—has made a successful débat. The piece, however, was un- 
wisely selected, and proved altogether too ‘strong or too,weak for the company. 
“Dalilah,” as a play is decidedly a bore in hot weather, although Mr. Octave 
Feuillet’s proverb on which it is founded may be taken into the country, and read 
beneath a spreading tree with delight. 
——————» ———_ 

Mysrerms Unravetiep; Taz Comme “ Catactysm.’’—Louis Na) 
a en mea a ep of mons ye it by 

marriage to bring himself nearer to rone n; and we 
have every reason to believe that he looks forward to obtalaia the na- 
tural boundaries for the Empire that were drawn in the mind of the first 
Napoleon. These may inclade all {taly and Spain, and perhaps even 
aogané. 9:99. 9 may well be alarmed at the armaments 
of France, for a grand cataclysm is approaching in Europe—New York 


June 25. 
Ovituary. 


Tue Ricur Hoy. Wiu1am Yates Peer.—The Right Hon. William 
Yates Peel, who died on the Ist inst., at Baginton Hall, Warwickshire, 
was the second son of Sir Robert Peel, the first Baronet, of Drayton 
Manor, by his firat wife, Ellen, daushter of William Yates, Esq., of Sprio 
side, near Bury, and was the next brother of the second Baronet, the emi- 
nent statesman Sir Robert Peel. He was born in 1789, at Bury, and mar- 
ried, 1819, Lady J ane Elizabeth Moore, second daughter of Stephen, second 
Ear: of Mountcashel, by which lady, who died, 1847, he had a numerous 
family. Mr. Yates Peel was educated at Harrow School and at St. John’s 
College, Snapeite. He was in Jane, 1816, called to the Bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. The following year he entered Parliament as member for 
the borough of Bossiney. He subsequently sat from 1818 to 1830 for 
Tamworth ; in 1830 for Yarmouth, Isle of Wight ; from 1831 to 1835 for 
the University of Cambridge ; from 1835 to 1837 again for Tamworth ; 
and fiually for the same place in 1847. In the autumn of 1847, Mr. Yates 
Peel had the misfortune to lose his wife, to whom he was devotedly at- 
tached, and her death so affected him that mentally he was unable to 
attend to any public duties. He consequently resigned his seat in the 
ouse of Commons, and bas since then lea a secluded life. Mr. Yates 
Peel, who was made a Privy Councillor in 1834, bas filled various public 
He was Commissioner of the Board of Control in 1826, Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Department in 1828, a Lord of the Trea- 
sury in 1830, and he again held the same appointment from 1834 to 1835. 
He advocated the same Conservative politics as his brother, Sir Robert, 
and was a willing supporter of that statesman’s Free-trade policy. 





Sm Pamir Crampton, Bart.—After a long and painfal illness Sir 
Philip Crampton expired on the 10th inst., at his house in Merrion-square, 
Dublin. For half a century the lamented Baronet was at the head of his 

rofession, and at the time of his death had reached his 85th or 86th year. 

e is succeeded in the baronetcy Wy his eldest son, Sir John F. Cramp- 
ton, K.C.B., British Minister at the Court of St. Petersburg, formerly H.M. 
representative at Washington. 

will be no successor appointed to the office of Surgeon-General 
of the Forces, as the place, in fact, was abolished many years since, the 
title being only retained by Sir Philip Crampton as a matter of form. 


At London, C. W., Mr. Scatcherd, M.P.P. for West Middlesex.—At Liverpool, 
Mr. Joseph Pollock, late Judge of the Live: | County Court.—At Ballymuller, 
Tralee, - A. Roy, ., late Captain 71st Highland Light Infantry—At Bromp- 
ton, M. R. Davison, _— iss Duncan, of the Theatres Royal Drary Lane, 
Covent Garden, and Haymarket,) aged 78,_relict of the late James Davison, Esq. 
—At Cheltenham, A Hailes, Esq.,formerly of the Royal Marines.—At Battersea. 
, R.N.—In London, Comm. J. T. Paulson, R.N.—At Edinburgh, 
Comm. A. M. Brock, R.N.—At Ragooghur, Bombay, E. 8. Swainson, Lieut. in 
H.M.’s 71st Regt.—Capt. J. F. ey for many years Professor of Classics 
and History at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst.—At Lucknow, of a mus- 
ket wound, received at the capture of Meagunj, Lieut. Brockhurst, H.M. 53d 
Foot.—At Lucknow, Cornet Bankes, 7th Hussars.—At Tissington Hall, Derby- 
shire, Sir wg ty eer Bart., in the 75th year of his age——At Woolwich, 
Col. Rowland, late R.A—At Plymouth, Lieut.Col. Spinluff, formerly of the 
Enniskillen Dragoons.— At Camdentewn, R. M. Wichelo, Esq., R.N. ‘e served 
on board H.M.S. Britannia in the battle ot Trafalgar.— At Burlington, near Bath, 
General Walter Powell, Royal Marines.—At Brixton, Capt. R. B. ews, 
R.N.—At Putney-heath, Surrey, Edward Moxon, Esq., one of the leading book 
publishers of London. Mr. Moxon was noted for his various editions of British 
poets of the present and the last generation, and for his personal intimacy with 
some of the Fading men of letters.— At Bombay, Lieut. Wollay, H. M. 51st Regt. 





Appointments. 


Lord Stanley is re-elected M.P. for King’s Lynn, without opposition ; also Sir 
E. B. Lytton for Hertfordshire.--Sir E. B. Lytton, M.P., and Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge, are nominated Privy Counsellors.—C. Elliott, pte Seite to be Princi: 
Medical Officer for Ceylon.—E. J. les, -, to be Registrar of Population 
and Property in British Guiana; and C. G. H. Davis, ., to be yy = 
Magistrate for said Colony—The Times states that Lord 7 filled 
up the m to Tuscany, left vacant by the strange flight of Mr. Howard, b 
a se his successor Mr. Lyons, who has ae conducted with so muc 
address the unofficial negotiations with Naples. Mr. Lyons is the eldest son of 
Lord Lyons.—The Rev. James Porter, late Superintendent of Education in New 
Brunswick, has been appointed Superintendent of Schools in Toronto, in the 
place of Mr. G. A. Barber, resigned. 


We take advantage of the absence of Promotions or Appointments in the Ga- 
zette of the 8th and 11th inst., to present the following list : 
STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY ON THE Ist OF JUNE, 18658. 
(Where two places are mentioned, the last Jes omen! 4 that at which the depot of the regiment is 
SI 01 . 



















































Life Gunrte~Tirée Park. (2nd bat)—Kinsale. ngal, Chatham. 
do. ndsor. 9h (1st bat—Sunderland, Li rd gal, Chatham, 
Gds—Regent’s Pk. ick. b- ngal, Colch 
Gds— Can- (2d bat)—Bradford. h—Dublin, Jersey. 
10th (1st bat)—Bengal, Chath’: bay, Colch 
Canterbury. (2d bat)—Mullingar. 57th—Malta, Fermo: 
Canterbury. llth (ist bat)—Dover, Fermoy.+58th—New Zeal Be! fast. 
(2d bat)—Ashton-under-i.yne.59th—Hong Konk, Athlone. 


12th (Ist bat)—Tasmani. -Oth—{Ist batt)—Bengal, Win- 
(24 bat)—C G Hope, P’khurst. chester. 
13th (1st bat)—Bengal, Fermoy. (2ud bat)—Cape, Winchester. 
(2d bat)—Winchester. Gnd batt)—Madras, Winches 
14th (1st vat)—Malta, Fermoy. ter. 
2 (4th batt)—Aldershott. 


(2d ba!) —Naas. 
15th (1st bat)—Aldershott, 
2. 
(2d bat)—Preston. 
Canter- 16th (ist bat)—Curragh, Tem- 
emore. 
° boa bav\)—Armagh. 
‘ds’tn. 17th—Canada, Limerick. 
13th (ist ba )—Bombay, Butte- 
























or. 
(24 bat)—Dublin. 
Scotch F 


2d 


Sd 


Colches- 


ter. 
as = yn oy leh 
Ist bat)— , Colches- 
ter. y pe batt)—Glasgow 
(2d bat)—Gibralter. > 
7th (ist aren el Chatham. 
ibraltar. 
Sth (ist bat)—Bengal, . ° (4th batt) 
COLONIAL CORPS. 


Royal Newfoundland Compe Howton, 
— Malta. 


Ist ae India Regiment—Bahamas ee ae 
itto—J amai 
zo . Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—Canada. 


3d Ditto—Demerara. yy , 

Cape Mounted Ridenen--Cone of Good Hope. Ceyloa Rifle Regimeat—veylon 

St. Helena Regiment—St. Helena. Gold Coast Vorps—Cape Coast Castle. 
+ Ordered home. 


Tue Royat Canapians.—On Thursday of last week, the Baron de Rot- 
tenburg took charge of the newly raised regiment, the 100th, at Quebec. 
On the following day, he embarked with 450 of them, and several officers 
for Liverpool, on board the steamer IJndian. A good voyage to them! 
The local papers speak of their fine appearance and good discipline. 


REINFORCEMENTS FoR THE N. A. CoLonres—Two draughts of the 





depéts of the 62d and 63d attached to the depét battalion in Birr took 





June 


£8 


their departare on Friday morning to join the service com 

respective regiments, both of which are at present stationed af enn 

Nova Scotia. Col. Cratchley, the commandant of the garrison, ana 

1 number of officers accompanied the party to the station, and in 

their progress they were loudly cheered. Both officers and men 

that their regiments will shortly be ordered to India, and many of m 
their desire for active service there. The draughts Consisteg 

of, from the 62d—1 captain, 2 subalterns, 2 sergeants, and 40 rank ang 

file ; from the 63d—1 captain and 3 subalterns, and 114 rank and file. 


The following are the officers who have left, viz :—62d, Capt. Ho 
Lieut. Elliott, Ensigns Reade and Carberry ; 63d, Capt. Hunt, Ensigns 
Knapp and Bicknell.—Mililary report, June 7. 


On Thareday the sailing ship Argonaut, belonging to Mr. 8. R. G 
was despatched by the Admiralty agent from Liverpool for Quebee, har 
ing on board a batch of the Canadian volunteers to the number of 196 


i 


Capt. Howson, Ensigns Surman, Wilson, and Dann, and Dr. Tuson. 

tS Cook will take out another batch of the same corps next week, 
_ Tue Victoria Cross.—This decoration has been conferred upon Ser. 
jeant Ramage, 2nd Dragoons, for distinguished ae in the famous 
cavalry charge at Balaklava—upon Brevet Major Mark Walker, 3rd 

(late of the 30th) for the same at Inkermann—Colour Serjeant G. Gardi. 
ner, 57th, for the same before Sebustopol, and at the Redan, 18th June— 
Surgeon Monat, C.B., late of 6th Dragoons for professional aid to Lt.-Co} 
Morris, under heavy fire at Balaklava—Capt. Elphinstone, R.S., for resey 
ing wounded men, on the night after the unsuccessful attack on the Re. 
dan—Colour Serjts. H. McDonald, and P. Leatch, R.E., for gallantry be 
fore Sebastopol and at the Redan. These awards were gazetted, June9, 

Sm Cottww Camper. on Starr anp REGIMENTAL OFFICERS.—There 
has been published, with the Parliamentary papers, a return (moved for 
wv General Buckley) of copies of the telegram from the late Sir 

avelock in reference to the conduct of Lieut. Havelock in leading the 
64th Regt. at Cawnpore, for which that officer subsequently received the 
Victoria Cross. Also of the correspondence between Sir Colin Campbell 
and the Adjutant-General on the subjeet. 

Sir Colin Campbell informs the General Commanding-in-Chief that in 
consequence of this despatch, a feeling of diseatisfaction, which has been 
testified in the most respectful manner, has arisen among the officers of 
the 64th Foot, who consider it contains a slur on the character of the late 
Lieut-Colonel Stirling, then in command of the regiment, and on the re. 
giment generally ; and Sir Colin confesses to having “ a strong feeling 
of arity with the officers of the 64th Regt.” 

“ This instance,” he proceeds to say, “is one of the many in which, 
since the institution of the Victoria Cross, advantage has been taken by 
young aides-de-camp and other staff officers to place themselves in pro- 
minent situations for the purpose of attracting attention. To them life is 
of little value as compared with the gain of public honour ; but they 
do not reflect, and the generals to whom they belong also do not reflect, 
on the cruel injustice thus done to gallant officers, who, besides the ex- 
citement of the moment of action, have all the responsibility attendant 
on this situation. We know that the private soldiers expects to be 
led by his regimental officers, whom he knows and recognises as the 
leaders to whom he is bound to look in the moments of the greatest 
trial and danger, and that he is utterly regardless of the accidental pre- 
oa “s an aide-de-camp, or other staff officer, who is an absolute stran- 
ger m. 

“ There is another point, also, having a greater importance. By such 
despatches as the one above alluded to, it is made to appear to the world 
that a regiment would have proved wanting in courage except for an ac- 
cidental circumstance. Such a reflection is most galling to a regiment 
of British soldiers, indeed almost intolerable, and the fact is remembered 
against it by all the other corps in her Majesty’s service. Soldiers feel 
such things most keenly. I would, therefore, again beg leave to dwell 
on the injustice sometimes done by general officers when they give a pub- 
lic preference to those attached to them, over old officers who are 
charged with the most difficult and responsible duty.” 

To Sir Colin’s despatch the Adjutant-General replies, by direction of 
the Duke of Cambridge, saying—that “ His Royal Highness regrets 
sincerely that any unfavourable imputation of the courage or conduct 
of the lieatenant-colonel should ever for a moment have been supposed 
to attach to the character of that gallant and excellent officer. H. R. H. 
enters fully into the aa of Lieut.-Col. Bingham, who has, in vindi- 
cation of the character of his late commanding officer, and of the 64th 
Regiment so honourably appealed to your sense of justice, and he has 
much gratification in now recording bis entire satisfaction with the whole 
conduct of Lieut.-Col. Stirling, and of the excellent regiment which he 
—- with so much credit to himself and advantage to the ser- 
vice. - 


Capt. Blackett, Rifle Brigade, has been appointed A.D.C. to Lieut.- 
Gen, Knollys. —Gapt. Peacocke, 16th Foot, has ceased to be A.D.C. to 
Lord Seaton; and Bvyt.-Major Hume, 53d, to the Lord-Lieut.—Capt. 
Morgan, 55th Foot, is now Major of Brigade to the 2d Infantry Brigade 
at Dablin.—Bvt.-Lieut.-Col. Willis, unatt., is A.Q.G. at Gibraltar, v. the 
Hon. F. Colborne.—Lieut. Disbrowe, 17th Regt., is appointed A.D.C. to 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. Eyre, K.C.B.—Major Rowland, h. p. unatt., is to be 
Brigade-Major to Major-Gen. Lawrence, C.B.— Capt. Straubenzee, 9th 
Regt., is appointed A.D.C. to Major-Gen. Van Straubenzee.—Lieuts. 
Lockhart, 26th Foot, and Massey, 30th, have replaced Lieuts. Campbell, 
30th, and Manners, 97th, as recruiting officers in the York district.— 
Capt. Thursby, 22d, has succeeded Capt. Gordon, Scots Fusilier Guards, 
as A.D.C. to Maj.-Gen. the Hon. Sir J. Y. Scarlett—The Dublin Freeman says 
it is rumoured in military circles that, in further compliment to the Irish 
nation, the lances now in use by the 5th Royal Irish Dragoons are to be 
withdrawn immediately, and a most formidable weapon, on the principle 
of the old Irish pike, is to be issued to the corps. The pike will be far- 
nished with a pennon of green, similar in form to the lance flag—A 
good service pension of £100 per annum has been conferred on Major- 
Gen. Maclean, who served with the 13th Light Dragoons in every action 
and affair in which it was engaged in the Peninsula, until he was wound- 
ed and taken prisoner.—The London Herald announces that Mr. T. Alex- 
ander, C.B., Inspector General of Hospitals, has been appointed Director 
General of the Army Medical Department, v. Dr, Andrew Smith.—* The 
Horse Guards,” says the U. S. Gazette, “ have lately made a move in the 
right direction by clothing one of the West India regiments in loose wide 
trowsers, coming in and fastening a little below the knee, @ /a Zouave or 
Ch de Vi It is suggested that these loose trowsers might 
be adopted in our highland regiments iu lieu of the kilt. They would 
be much more manly, much more convenient, much less indecent, and 
less obsolete than the kilt. 





Navy. 


The Curacoa, 31, flag of Admiral Sir H. Chads, from Lisbon, arrived ia 
Plymouth Sound, on the 3rd inst.—The rumoured appoiatment of Rear- 
Admiral Keppel to command the Channel squadron is contradicted in 
print. Rumour now gives it to one of the Martios. We trust however 
that Keppel will be the mar.—Rear-Admiral Talbot is, it is said, likely 
to relieve Sir H. D. Chads, K.C.B., in the command on the Irish station, 
ou the promotion of the latter to the rank of Vice-Admiral, which may be 
daily expected.—The men of the Marlborough, 131, the new flag-sbip for 
the i verranean is at last completed. The U. S. Gazette attributes the 
delay to the unpopularity of her Captain, Lord Mark Kerr, a notorious 
martinet.—The old sailing frigates, Dryad and Undaunted, are to be 
broken up. A new 50 gun screw frigate, to be named the Undaunted, is 
about to be built—Sir John Pakington has stated that we “have be- 
tween 60 and 70 vessels in the East, but of them there were 18 or 20 

boats, which were very small vessels, and the number of men in the 
whole of the vessels in the East was rather more than 10,000. That num- 
ber included not only our force in China, but also our force in the East 
Indies. It was the earnest intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
reduce that force at the earliest moment practicable.””—Halifaz, June 25. 
—The British screw ship-of-the-line Jndus, bearing the flag of Admiral 
Stewart, arrived here yesterday from Bermuda. The steamer Devastation 
sailed from Bermuda for the West Indies on the 18th, and the Atalanta 
on the same day for the protection of the fisheries on the coast of New- 
foundland.—The Cortes, slaver, has been condemned at Kingston, and 
sold. She will probably be taken into the service, being Very fast 
sailer. — 

MENTs.—Commrs : T Brandreth to Orion; M B Cockraft to be Inspg 
ome Of Coast ; G Western, mail Agent, v Stevens, superseded; C ic 
to res b-p list of Capts, » Shairf, dec.—Lieuts : S Metcalfe to Ajax; W 8 Hornby 
to Terrible; H E Stephens to Hannibal; L M Croke to Hydra; H A Meawe 
(add) to ‘Marlborough: F G C Paget to command Oberon.—Sargeons : | By? 
Fuller and J Barclay to Orion; J Bernard to Argus; G Duncan to, Hacer; “fs 
Billings to Hydra; G J Willes to Terrible—Paymasters: W L Norcoc 


Orion; MG Antey to Racer; G Munro to Argus; A C Yule to Hydra. 
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New Books, 


Under the title, Ursula, A Tale of Country Life, (D. Appleton & Co.,) 
Miss Sewell has presented to the world another of her pleasant domestic 
romances. Her object in these, as in her previous volumes, is to illus- 
trate the order, morality, and happiness, which can be found in many a 

and cottage-home of Great Britain ;jand, by pointing out 
the benefits which consistent steady labour, mutual dependence and love, 
and the exercise of patience and self-denial produce in a village 
circle, to encourage others to profit by the example. In circulating a 
moral lesson, our authoress neither alarms the sensitive nor disgusts the 
selfish reader, by an unnecessary display of the object which she has in 
view. Still less does she check the budding aspirations of the youthful 
mind, by representing the principal actors in her pages as paragons of vir- 
tue, or as persons who can neither sin themselves nor sympathize with sin- 
ners. There is nothing sickly nor sentimental in the book. n the con- 
trary, it is written with a genuine appreciation of what is honest and 
true in the character of an ordinary mortal, after making due allowance 
for the irregularities and imperfections of human nature. Ursula is a 
life-drawn specimen of an energetic, sensible, healthful and devoted wo- 
man—excellent as a friend, a sister, and,a wife. An orphan, with two bro- 
thers,she is exceedingly jealous of the affection of the younger,Roger Grant, 
who ultimately falls in love with and marries a thoughtless and penni- 
Jess but very pretty girl, one Jessie Lee. A curiously constituted family, 
to whom Roger acts as bailiff, is introduced among the principal person- 
ages ; and under the name of Millicent Weir, we recognize one of the 
masculine creations of Acton Bell, a woman with the most tender feel- 
ings and the roughest hands, a village Shirley, a rustic Die Vernon. 
Roger succeeds his blind and widowed brother in the management of the 
farm ; marries, and is almost reduced to a state of hopeless misery by the 
foolish conduct of his wife before her marriage, which she conceals from 
him. An interesting delineation of sterling friendship and unselfish 
kindness brings one John Hervey on the scene. Ursula, thrown off her 
gaard by an erroneous idea that he is engaged to a village friend, Mary 
Kemp, confides in him, respects, loves, and finally marries him ; and we 
think the real charm of the work will be found in the gradual develop- 
ment of this honest and slowly formed attachment. 

On such simple materials the story is constructed. It is nothing more 
than a village girl’s autobiography. The interest must of course depend 
upon the manner in which these individuals preserve their identity, and 
upon the truth with which their conversation, manners, and general life 
are described. The reader is agreeably unconcious of being, as it is 
called, talked at by the writer. The more prominent virtues are appre- 
ciated without acerbity, and the defects of character lamented and has- 
tily pushed aside, without recalling the Pharisaical sentiment, “ Stand 
off ; I am holier than thou !” 

We wish we could do justice to Miss Sewell’s style, by the few quota- 
tions which we are enabled to make. Miss Millicent, for instance, be- 
comes in her hands a real eharacter, one that we have met and respected 
and pitied, many a time. 

It always seemed that she fancied herself sent into the world on purpose to 
set it to rights ; and I honestly believe that she began with herself, as far as her 
knowledge went. She was neither passionate, nor sulky ; she always spoke the 
truth, and was —— for the poor, and took a great deal of pains with chil- 
dren ; and as for industry, she worked harder than Roger. I often puzzled ts 
self to find out what her fault was; and at last I settled that she was selfish. 
She wished everybody to do right, and be comfortable ; but it must be in her 
own way. She would deny herself like a saint, to carry out anything which she 
thought likely to be good ; but she could not sit still, nor keep the room tidy, 
nor speak low and soft, because of her mother’s wishes—whimsies she used to 
call them. God had granted her quick sense, and she should have seen her mo- 
ther’s little odd ways, and made allowance for them, and valued Mrs. Weir for 
the many things there were to be valued in her—not set herself to alter them, as 


she did. That was the cause of half the family troubles, because it destroyed 
anything like sympathy between the mother and daughter. 

The mode which Miss Sewell adopts for pressing the moral is so pecu- 
liarly simple and unobtrusive, that we must find room for a specimen. 
Ursula is reflecting on her sister-in-law’s treatment of her dependents, and 
her power of doing good among her poor neighbours. 

There was something in all this which brought to my mind the story of the 
rich man and Lazarus. How William would have laughed to hear himself 
called rich! He rich! Why he was just struggling, as he believed, to keep 

his head above water. A high rent for his land, the money spent for improve- 
ments, his stock to be kept up, his labourers to be paid ; to say nothing of taxes 
enough to ruin a man—land-tax, and poor-rate, and church-rate, and taxes for 
house and servants—it was absurd to talk of being rich! And besides, if he 
was well off one year, who was to answer for the next? Everything depended 
on the weatber ; what was good for hay was bad for turnips—that every one 
knew. But in spite of all, the Bible story would return tome. There was 
Leah sitting at ease in her snug little parlour, having had a good dinner and tea, 
and expecting a good supper, with just enough employment to prevent time 
from hanging heavy on her hands; no one to interrupt her—people around 
willing to obey and please her—a nice little chaise ready for her use—a husband 
whose great fault and misfortune was to let her have her own way. If this was 
not being rich, it was being comfortable without riches. But it was all ve 
proper and respectable—there was no sin in it. I never heard though, that the 
= man in the parable committed any great sin : he only let Lazarus lie at his 


One more extract. It contains the crisis of Ursula’s fate. She had 
been describing her sister-in-law’s fault, against her brother, to John 


Hervey. 
“ And bas forgiven ?”’ he asked. 
“Quite,” [ replied ; “‘ Quite, I believe ; I hope so.” 


be? He is a noble fellow,” continued John; “ Ursie, he is better than I could 
” 


“ And better than I could be,” I said. 
me aoe deceived always deceived,” said John ; and I added, “ Yes, where one 

loved.” 

“You are right, where one has loved,” he continued. ‘“ Forgiveness is an 
easy matter when the heart is not wounded. So, Ursie,I shall be very cau- 
tious ; I should take a long time before I risked my happiness in marriage. 
There must have been an intimate knowledge, caretul observation, the expe- 
rience of many circumstances of trial. In a matter of life and death, like mar- 

, there must be no chance of failure.” 

" r thought he was right,’’I said. 

“IT don’t blame him ; it would be presumptuous. But, Ursie, I could not have 
done like him.” : 

“IT don’t think you could,” was my reply. ‘ Roger is so trusting.” 

He , as if hurt by the remark ; then he said, “ Trust is either wisdom 
ive according as it is founded upon reason. Let my reason be convinced 
that have grounds for trust, and I hope, I know, I could give it fully and 


I made no reply. Something in his tone and manner made my heart beat 


He turned to me suddenly. ‘“ Don’t you believe me, Ursie?” 

“Yes, yes; but——” “But what ?”——‘ No one can be quite certain of 
another is—and you will think you have found perfection,—and ——” 
* Well?” There must be faults; marriage must be a lottery.”——“ No 
Ursie, no; not always. Where one has watched, and loved long, and waited 
patiently, and prayed earnestly—. ” He stopped. 

I trust it may not be a lottery with you,” I answered, and my voice trem- 
bled—* It cannot be,” he exclaimed, impetuously. ‘‘ Ursie—” he paused and 
a deadly Paleness d bis t e— say only the word, and it will 
not be.” ‘I looked in his face, and answered, as I laid my hand in his, “ If you 
do not fear, John, how can 1?” 

nd 80 we were engaged. 

In conclusion we would remark, that this book does not appeal to the 
ordinary class of novel readers : it is pervaded by a quiet grace and ten- 
derness, which can only be relished at the fireside of happy and virtuous 
families. We wish we could believe that the autobiography of all vil- 
lage maidens would present as bright an example for imitation as the 
simple story of Ursula. 

Many & time the city reader who perambulates Broadway must have 
noticed a group—often of children, sometimes of grown persons—gazing 
at the curious movements of fish and aquatic reptiles of sundry sorts, 
as they disport themselves within four walls of glass. Not a few of us 
also have met in private houses these now popular exhibitions, which have 
Superseded the gold fish in glass globes, once the ornament of many a 
parlour table. Ina very neat duodecimo, and under the pleasant title 





TY | chafed me, or even wounded me, but I have always accepted them as the 


of Life Beneath The Waters, or The Aquarium in America, by Arthur M, Ed- 
wards, a lively lesson in this particular branch of Natural History is 
published by Mr. Baillitre. The author combines a scientific and well- 
studied view of his subject with an easy and unambitious mode of setting 
it before the unlearned. He tells how the Aquarium should be 
made ; how and whence it should be stocked ; and what is requisite for 
ensuring thrifty life to its inmates, animal and vegetable. Moreover, 
being written by a resident of New York, the hints are adapted to what 
falls within our reach hereabouts; and a careful study of them may se- 
cure the practical Naturalist from the ill success which often attends zeal 
without knowledge. The little work is rendered all the more usefal and 
attractive by many illustrations very nicely drawn on stone, and is alto- 
gether a very creditable production. We observe that in it Mr. Edwards 
commends to notice a still smaller work, an English one, The Common Ob- 
Jects of the Sea Shore, by the Rev. J. C. Wood ; and by a curious coinci- 
dence a copy of this has just reached us from Messrs, G. Routledge & 
Co. It is not so exclusively devoted to the Aquarium, nor does it look 
through American eyes. Still it has its own sphere of interest, and is 
also good in its way. 

A year or two since, a cheerful weekly paper was issued in this city 
—we believe it was called The European—whose self-imposed mission was 
the hunting-up all crimes, accidents, swindlings, and rascalities of various 
kind, wherewith life in the New World is chequered. Material was not 
wanting ; nor industry in working it up. But the journal failed and died 
of inanition, simply because these things are too painful to be taken all 
at once ; one’s morning paper supplied a dose sufficiently strong. Now 
in asimilar way, there is no denying that Anglo-Saxons have sometimes 
dragged their wives to market by a rope, and there sold them to the 
highest bidder—nay, that many more brutalities have been committed 
at divers times, by the stronger sex upon the weaker. But it does not 
follow that a record of these inhumanities must be a treasury of usefal 
knowledge, though a Mr. John M‘Elheran, in the Celtic and Roman Ca- 
tholic interest, appears to hold the contrary opinion. He has written 
therefore, and illustrated with choice wood-cuts from his own hand, a 
book on The Condition of Women and Children, among the Celtic, Gothic, and 
other Nations, and has found a publisher in Mr. Patrick{Donahee, of Boston. 
All the milk of human kindness is of course, according to him, engrossed 
by the Celtic race ; the rest of mankind, and the Anglo-Saxons in parti- 
cular, being mere bundles of savage instincts. It is severe reading 
for a hot afternoon ; but we have hopes that England and Protestantiem 
will survive the shock, though as matter of taste we should prefer making 
ourselves familiar with the Ambrotype, through the second edition of Mr. C. 
A. Seely’s practical Treatise just published, or through the first number 
of that gentleman’s American Journal of Photography and the Allied Arts, 
both of which are before us. Indeed, rather than face again Mr. McElhe- 
ran’s diatribes and pictorial martyrdoms, we would travel a thousand 
miles (in our arm-chair) by the aid of Appleton’s Railway and Steam Naviga- 
tion Guide, the Jane number of which offers to the summer tourist an 
absolute embarras de richesses. 





Two or three musical novelties come to us, from Mr. Horace Waters. 
The first is The Swinging Schottisch,by Augustus Cull. Next we have a 
religious ballad, Zhe Angels Told Me So, the words by the Rev. Sidney 
Dyer, agreeably set by H. A. Pond. Lastly, a useful and exceedingly 
cheap collection of “ Revival Melodies,” entitled Zhe Anniversary aud 
Sunday School Music Book. Most of the hymns are well-known. The ar- 
rangement, for organ, piano, or melodeon, is very good. 

— 


“HOUSEHOLD WORDS” AND HOUSEHOLD AFFAIRS. 


Most deeply do we regret to see the name of Charles Dickens in print, 
in connection with scandalous rumours. With these rumours, however, 
we do not desire to meddle ; nor do we believe that any benefit can re- 
sult from an inquisitive prying into their nature or their origin. We 
prefer to give space alone to the emphatic denial, with which Mr. Dickens 
meets the charges insinuated against him. In the number of Household 
Words published on the 9th inst., he thus vindicates himself and de- 
nounces the malignant gossips, who are the bane of society everywhere. 
Three-and-twenty years have passed since I entered on my present re- 
lations with the public. They began when I was so young that I find 
them to have existed for nearly a quarter of a century. 

Through all that time I have tried to be as faithful to the public as 
they have been to me. It was my duty never to trifle with them or to 
deceive them, or presume upon their favour, or do anything with it 
- work hard to justify it. I have always endeavoured to discharge 

at duty. 

My conspicuous position has often made me the subject of fabulous 
stories and unaccountable statements. Occasionally such things have 


shadows inseparable from the light of my notoriety and success. I have 
never obtruded any such personal uneasiness of mine upon the generous 
aggregate of my audience. 

For the first time in my life, and I believe for the last, I now deviate 
from the principle I have so long observed, by presenting myself in my 
own journal in my own private character, and entreating all my breth- 
ren (as they deem that they have reason to think well of me, and to know 
that I am a man who has ever been unaffectedly true to our common 
calling) to lend their aid to the dissemination of my present words. 

Some domestic trouble of mine of long standing, on which I will make 
no further remark than that it claims to be respected as being of a sa- 
credly private nature, has lately been brought to an arrangement which 
involves no anger or ill will of any kind, and the whole origin, progress, 
and surrounding circumstances of which have been, throughout, within 
the knowledge of my children. It is amicably composed, and its details 
have now but to be forgotten by those concerned in it. 

By some means, arising out of wickedness, or out of folly, or 
out of inconceivable wild chance, or out of all three, this trouble 
has been made the occasion of misrepresentations, most grossly 
false, most monstrous, and most cruel—involving not only me, but 
innocent persons dear to my heart, and innocent persons of whom I 
have no knowledge, if, indeed, they have any existence—and so widely 
spread that I doubt if one reader in a thousand will peruse these lines, 
by whom some touch of the breath of these slanders will not have passed 
like an unwholesome air. 

Those who know me and my nature need no aseurance under my hand 
that such calumnies are as irreconcilable with me as they are, in their 
frantic incoherence, with one another. But there is a great multitude 
who know me through my writings, and who do not know me otherwise ; 
and | cannot bear that one of them should be left in doubt, or hazard of 
doubt, through my poorly shrinking from taking the usual means to which 
I now resort of circulating the truth. 

I most solemnly declare, then—and this I do, both in my own name and 
in my wife’s—that all the lately whispered ramours touching the trouble 
at which I have glanced are abominably false, and that whosoever re- 

ts one of them after this denial will lie as wilfully and as foully as 
it is possible for any false witness to lie before Heaven and earth. 
CrarLes DICKENS, 
—_ 
MR. RAREY’S MORAL. 


In France they are going through the hard and apparently impracti- 
cable lesson of trying to eat their horses : in England we are learning 
to make friends of our horses ; and the lesson taught by practical Mr. 
Rarey appears to be a good deal more successful and profitable than 
that inculcated by the philosophic Geoffroi St. Hilaire. By degrees 
Mr. Rarey’s system, which has hitherto been told as a secret to six or 
seven hundred people who paid ten guineas a piece for the exclusive in- 
formation, is gradually oozing out ; and no confidences are broken when 
some slight hints of his last lecture in London are given to an expectant 
public. At that meeting the new pupils found the teacher in the riding 

losure of a Roundh ; the famous horse Cruiser, “ clothed and in 





He showed his regenerated con- 


demeanour. The horse who was chosen as the subject of the leo- 
ture appears to have been an’ animal of no estes The 
Professor went through his method before his pupils, explaining 
each part of the process as he executed it; making no secret, show- 
ing that he relied upon no trick, and avowing for the thousandth time 
that his discovery rested exclusively upon an observation of the horse, 

of his disposition, of the motives which work within the recesses of the 

uine breast, Without drags, without aids and appliances, without a 
whip, spur, or threat, meeting the horse as a stranger, Mr. Rarey cao re- 
duce him at once to his will, make him follow his new master, lie down, 
turn over, take the teacher’s head between his legs, serve the purpose of 
a sofa, listen to the beating of a dram not only without fear or anger, but 
on this occasion with a liveliness as marked as the obedience ; the horse 
being perfectly docile and positively “ frisky.” 

A bonne-bouche was reserved for the conclusion. No horse, however 
savage, is proved to be beyond the jurisdiction of this new master; but 
@ question had arisen whether the system would hold good with thé 
congener of the horse, the hitherto untameable zebra. The Zodlogieal 
Society kindly phoned one of these animals at the professor’s disposal. 
Neither blandishments nor biscuits had ever yet subdued this creature to 
rational demeanour ; and the zebra entered the enclosure with every 
sign of furious dislike for the whole transaction. Indeed, though not 
unconvinced by Mr. Rarvy’s peculiar logic, he kept up to the last a sa- 
vage scream by way of protest, and before leaving the enclosure bit de- 
fiantly at one of the grooms, asif to prove that his temper was still sub- 
stantially that which he inherited from his ancestors. But he could not 
wholly withstand the firm gentleness of the horsemaster. Although 
with a reluctant cry, he obeyed even as the horses had done; he fol- 
lowed, he lay down, he turned over in the new equine fashion ; and at 
last he submitted to be patted by the hand of one of Mr, Rarey’s fair papils, 
For those who, when he sprung into the enclosure, looked to the strength 
of the barrier which protected them as their only safety, now approached 
him without fear or hesitation. 

_ Mr. Rarey calls the principle of his method “ my discovery,” and 

justly ; for ‘f some have before stumbled upon its guiding principle, they 

have not generalized it, constructed an art upon it, or reduced it te a 

system. If we may now believe the stories of those “‘ whisperers”” who 

have subdued the horse to their will, they have either arrived at their 

secret without understanding it, which is most probable, or they treated 

their secret as empirics, and kept it to themselves. Numbers, from the 

Arab of the desert to the commonest omnibus-driver, have found that 
something more than the principle of kindness could master the horee. It 
is the establishing of complete mental communication with the beast. 
Thus, amongst the obscurest hackney-carriage-drivers of the metropolis, 
there is a man who can pat a pair of cattle, not remarkable in appear- 
aftce or condition, to high speed in trotting or galloping, simply by the 
sound of his feet upon the foot-board ; can evoke signs of sympathy from 
them, by a kind word ; and can in this way beat the finest horses and the 
most distinguished drivers, though one of his humble beasts had been 
literally rescued from the knacker’s. This is a kind of competition with 
the knacker rather more successful than that which M. Geoffroi St. 
— and his pupils are now attempting in France, with what stomach 
they can. 

Mr. Rarey’s success has of course prompted a very obvious and nata- 
ral question. A learned witness before the Select Committee on medical 
qualifications, early in the century, being asked whether he prescribed 
for animals, answered, “ Yes, I sometimes doctors cows, and sometimes 
humans.” Mr. Rarey has shown the true principle of the government 
for horses ; he has extended his system to zebras ; we know on the au- 
thority of the poem, “If I had a donkey,” that the system may be ex- 
tended to asses, and why should it stop short of “humans?” It is evi- 
dently very sound economy. Even as applied to horses alone, it must 
result in many kinds of saving. There is no doubt that the nervous ex- 
citement occasioned by the whipping and scourging, now proved to be 
useless, has occasioned more wear and tear than all that hard work, even 
of a London omnibus horse, which dooms him to the knacker’s in five 
years. 

Our humble friend, the Rarey “ born to blush unseen,” has proved 
that the horse’s life may be extended beyond the knacker’s term. How 
much of risk and injury, if not of death, has been caused by the vicious- 
ness or imperfect management of the horse? We have found a way by 
which the animal ean be rendered more valuable, and the premium on 
life assurance, even for “sporting gents,’ reduced. But how vast the 
economy if the same principle could be extended to the human animal! 
There is not a country in the world where the saving would not exceed 
the power of calculation. The treatment which Cruiser had undergone 
before the Rarey era completely illustrates what we may call the Aus- 
trian principle. The animal wasa terror to his rulers ; the administra- 
tive groom kept the door of the stable perpetually closed ; or opened it 
by fits and starts, to introduce food with a “long pole ;’’ till at last the 
creature grew wild with bondage, and was wont to reduce any new 
stall into which he was placed “ to lucifer matches” by his frantic be- 
haviour. He was under a repressive system analogous to that estab- 
lished in Paris ; and he was in a state of constant émeute. All these re- 
straints which harassed the poor animal until he was nearly out of his 
wits, were pronounced to be “ necessary”’ by the authorities of that day. 

Mr. Rarey throws open the stable-door, approaches the noble beast with 
nothing but the words of kindness, and governs him as if the hand of the 
master were possessed of a spell. There is no secret in the principle. 
Mr. Rarey has studied the nature of the animal to be governed, and 
rules him by calling forth the motives of the horse himself. There is no 
reason why exactly the same method should not be applied to the human 
biped. Mr. Rarey, by the way, might solve a very difficult problem in 
his own land by arranging the mode of its application to the negro. We 
have already mentioned another Rarey, called Walter Crofton, who has 
had considerable stccess in applying the system to “the dangerous 
classes” of thiscountry. Any true friend of Louis Napoleon who does not 
wish him to be thrown off the saddle and trampled on, would per- 
haps hint to him that a method so successful with the horse, the ass, 
and the zebra, might not be altogether impracticable with the French 
nation. 

One of the purest saints in the calendar, St. Francis of Assisi, was wont 
to call the animals he kept and daily fed with his own hand, his “ bro- 
thers and sisters.” This has always been regarded as an ebullition of 
mere sentiment. But perhaps it pointed to a deeper practical moral in- 
- into questions affecting the dealing of man with man, as well as 
with beast, than has usually been seen in the words.—London paper. 
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THE GREAT SHREWSBURY CASE. 
House of Lords, June 1. 

Lord Cranworth said this was the claim of Earl Talbot to the earldom 
of Shrewsbury, as the nearest male heir to the first earl, who was created 
Earl of Shrewsbury in 1442. The title d ded in from 
father to son down to the seventh earl, and from him it passed to his 
brother, the eight earl. The title then passed through Sir Gilbert of 
Grafton, the brother of the third earl, to George the ninth earl, and from 
him to his nephew John, the 10th earl, in whose line it continued down 
to Charles, the 12th earl, who was created a duke. The earldom passed 
from Charles who died without issue, to Gilbert the 13th earl, who was 
a Catholic priest, and from him to the descendants of his brother George, 
in whose line it continued down to the death of Bertram Arthur, who 
died without issue male ic 1850. Estates were secured to the title by 
the Act of Settlement of 1719. The late earl made the infant son of the 
Duke of Norfolk his devisee, and the Duke of Norfolk had therefore been 

rmitted by the House to appear in opposition to the claim. Their 

ordships, however, were not called upon to decide as to whom the es- 
tates belonged, but simply to say whether in their opinion Lord Talbot 
had made out his claim to the title. He must show there were no nearer 
male heirs to the first earl than himself. A doubt bas been raised as to 
whether the late earl himself was regularly in possession, but that and 
several similar objections had been satisfactorily answered, and it had 
been admitted that no question arose down to the extinction of the second 
branch of the family, terminated by the death of Bertram Arthur, the 
late earl. In order to meet the objection that Earl Talbot was not legi- 
timately descended from the first earl, a great deal of evidence had been 

ut in, and the chief points he had to establish were, that Charles, the 

ord Chancellor, was the legitimate son of William, the bishop of Salis 
bury, and that the bishop was the son of William of Whittington, third 
son of Sherrington of Rudge, by his second marriage. Some difficulty 
had been created with respect to the absence of the registers of the mar- 
riage of the bishop and the birth of the Chancellor, but the proceedings 
in Chancery, and other evidence which had been produced, clearly estab- 
lished his legitimacy. The bishop was also proved to have occupied his 
proper place in the pedigree as the son of William of Whittington, and 
the descent of the claimant from Sherrington of Rudge was thus estab- 
lished. The benefactor’s pedigree, which had been put inby Lord Tal- 
bot, supported this view, and that pedigree, although it was proved to 
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upon by the claimant in support of this proposition consisted of the bene- 
eer" podiores, the deed of settlement of the duke made in 1700, the 
deed of settlement of Sir Jobn of Lacock, made in 1683, and the recital 
of the Act of 1719. From these documents it would appear that all the 
sons of Sherrington of Rudge, by his first te as well as his two 
elder sons by his second marriage, with their issne, were dead in 
1719. With regard to the death without issue male of Sherrington 
the son of Thomas, the youn; son of Sherrington of Rudge, some 
doubts had existed at first, but had been cleared away, and, in his 
ion, the bishop in 1719 was the nearest male heir of Sherrington of 
The Duke of Shrewsbury died in 1717 without issue, and Gil- 
his cousin, became the 13th earl, who, being a Catholic, joined in 
an Act of Parliament to secure the estates to the title, for at that time 
the Protestant next of kin of a Catholic landowner might claim and en- 
joy the property. In the recital to that Act the Bishop of Salisbury was 
stated to be the next in succession after Sir John of Longford. The pe- 
tition for the Act having been handed to the judges, they reported that 
bishop and the other persons mentioned in the petition were the only 
persons interested. The question of the bishop’s right to succeed to the 
title after Sir John of Longford was raised, but the House did not think 
it necessary to go into that question, aud the Bill, being of opin- 
ion that it would be — time enough to decide the bishop’s right when- 
ever either he or his descendants might claim the title. The claimant 
having thus established the fact that he was the nearest heir male of Sir 
Jobn of Albrighton, the only other question which arose was with re- 
= to the children mentioned upon Sir John of Albrighton’s temb in 
megrove church. The inscription upon that monument stated that 
Sir John had three sons by his first marriage, two of whom were unac- 
counted for by the claimant. He (Lord Cranworth) was of opinion that 
these children died in infancy which would account for their not being 
mentioned in any of the documents relating to that period. The will of 
Sir John himself bore out this proposition, for he evidently desired to 
leave something to = member of his family, and he made no mention 
those sons. He (Lord Cranworth) was therefore of opinion that the 
claimant had made out that he was the nearest male descendant of the 
firet earl, and was therefore entitled to the title and dignity of Earl of 
Shrewsbury. 

Lord St. Leonard’s said, that few cases had deserved and few had i. 
ceived more deliberation, attention, and patience than the present, for 
not only was the title to the oldest earldom in England involved, but 
large estates were annexed to that title, and their lordships had to de- 
cide to whom that property belonged. The exertions of the opposing 
parties in yong became had been most weeful to their lordships, in- 
asmuch as by no other means could they have been put so thorough] 
into possession of the facts as they were now. The present case was dif- 
ferent from those which usually came before the House, because no per- 
son appeared now to claim the title in opposition to Lord Talbot. It 
had, indeed, been stated that Lord Talbot of Malahide, a member of their 
lordsbips’ house, and a Major Talbot were entitled to the earldom before 
the claimant, but Lord Talbot of Malahide had come forward and stated 
that he had no such claim, as he was a descendant from a branch dating 
earlier thau the firet Earl of Shrewsbury. Major Talbot, who had at first 
pom by counsel, has since withdrawn, thus leaving no claimant of 

title in opposition to Lord Talbot. The noble and learned lord then 
went through the case, and commented upon the evidence, and finally 
his conviction that the claimant was entitled to the title of 

Karl of Shrewsbury. 

Lord Brougham and Lord Wensleydale concurred. Lord Redesdale 
having put the question to the committee whether the claimant had made 
out his title to the Earldom of Shrewsbury, the motion was unani- 
mously carried in the affirmative. 


a 


Lord Talbot has proved that he is the nearest male heir to the first 
Ear! of Sbrewsbury, created in 1442, and in consequence the title, which 
is that of Premier Earl, with the magnificent estates, fall to the gallant 
sailor, who commanded the Philomel at Navarino. The prize was worth 

tremendous struggle that has been made for it, in the course of which 
the excitement was so greatly too much for the late Attorney-General, 
Bethell, that he quite forgot the courtesy of giving to his successor, Sir 
F. Kelly, the title to which he had a very clear right.—JU. News, June 5. 
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Derinition oF A “ BLAcKLEG.’’—The case of Barnet v. Allen came up 
lately before the Lord Chief Baron. This was an action for slander, tried 
before Mr. Justice Erle at Maidstone. Theslander complained of by the 
plaintiff, an upholsterer at Woolwich, was, that the defendant, a fish- 
monger of the same place, who had a raffle, which took place on the 27th 
August at the Edinburgh Castle public-house, Woolwich, called him a 
blackleg. The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, and a rule was sub- 
sequently obtained by Mr. Serjeant Shee to set aside the verdict and 
enter a non-suit or for a new trial, the question raised by the rule being 
whether any inuendo bad been proved, and it proved that it did disclose 
a cause of action. Mr. Edwin James now showed cause against the rule, 
and said that the Court were called upon to put a legal construction on 
the word “ blackleg.” The term did not occur in Johnson’s Dictionary, 
but on the a of Webster “ blackleg is a term applied to notori- 
ous gamblers and cheats.” The defendant relied on the plaintiff having 
first called him a Jew pig. The Lord Chief Baron—No, only a pig. 
(Laughter.) Mr. James—Well, a pig, which, from its association wi 
a was syoent to be offensive toa Jew. [Renewed laughter.] The 

Chief Baron—In the “ Man of the World” Sir Pertinax Macsyco- 
phant says to the chaplain, because he would not bring about an affair 
of gallantry, “ You are a black sheep.” Would the chaplain have had 
a cause of action against Sir Pertinax Macsycophant? [Laughter.] Mr. 
James—If the chaplain bad been an attorney he would. [Laughter.] 
There are many terms which a Judge might not have heard, but which 
would convey imputations well understood by others. ‘“ Black sheep ?” 
is clearly a term imputing misconduct. Mr. Baron Watson—To call a 
man a black ow is not actionable, but if you call an attorney a black 
sheep it is, Calling a man a cheat, imputiog that he obtains money by 
false pretences, is actionable ; but to call a man a cheat generally is not. 
Mr. Baron Bramwell—A ¢ deal depends whether this word blackleg 
is English or slang. Mr. Doyle instanced the case of several noblemen 
and gentlemen who kept racers and made large bets every year, but no 
one would thiok of calling them blacklegs, because their dealings were 
honourable. The Lord Chief Baron—It is not actionable to call a man 
a villa'n, though a “villain is a vile and wretched person and capable 
of great crimes.”” Mr, Baron Martin —What do you say to calling a man 
“lame duck.” (Laughter.] Mr. James—If you call a person on the 
Stock Exchange a lame duck it is actionable. The Lord Chief Baron 
and Mr. Baron Watson were of opinion that the action was not maintain- 
able: while Mr. Baron Martin and Mr. Baron Bramwell thought the ac- 
tion competent. The Court being equally divided, the rule, according 
to practice, was discharged. 

Suaxsreare’s Avrocraru.—The ry autograph of Shakspeare in pri- 
vate hands—the only autograph of Shakspeare which money is ever 
likely to buy without a revolution—is to pass this month under the ham- 
mer of Messrs, Sotheby and Wilkinson. Only five uomistakable auto- 

hs of Shaks are known (for we do not believe even in the Flo- 
rio in the British Museum)—viz., the three signatures to his will on three 
sheets, the signature to the deed in the Guildhall Library, and this or the 
Garrick autograph, now offered to the greatest admirer with the longest 
purse. The Guildhall Library document is the counterpart of the con- 
veyance ofa house in Ireland-yard, near to the Blackfriars Theatre, 
which Shakspeare bought in 1612, and bequeathed by will to his daugh- 
ter, Susanna Hall, It is genuine beyond all dispute, On this spot, on 
this bit of parchment, rested the right hand of the myriad-minded, the 
thousand-tongued Shakspeare—the greatest benefactor to the world that 
England, rich in such productions, has yet produced. Shakepeare, doubt- 
leas, read every line on this oblong bit of parchment, for Shakspeare’s 
opinion might have been taken with advantage on any subject. Let 
some rica person buy it (will Miss Burdett Coutts listen to our entrea- 


ties, and present it to Sb ’s house at Stratford-upon-Avon?). Its 
there; in a mulberry frame, would be most appropriate. The 
Gaildball signature cost Gog and Magog £147.—JU. ews, June 5. 


A Hirt ro Parents anv Teacuers.—The following is an extract 
from the report of the Rev. W. H. Brookfield, one of her Majesty’s in- 
spectors of echools for the counties of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent :—“And 
here I am tempted to relate a juvenile instance of ‘the homage which 
vice pays to virtue,’ through which, however, instinctive predilection 





betrays itself with a naiveé which may not perhaps 
so much as it to distress the echool authorities. It ismy custom 
to ask the of a first class to write impromptu upon their slates 
about different objects which I mention to them. An elephant, a swan, a 
, &e. To one little boy of eleven years of age I had, perhaps 
somewhat imprudently, proposed a race horse. He gave up his slate, 
inscribed, with very good writing and spelling, as follows :— The race 
horse is a noble animal used very cruel by gentlemen. Races are very 
bad places. None but wicked people know anything about races. The 
last Derby was won by Mr. I’Anson’s Blink Bonny, a beautiful filly by 
Melbourne, rising four. The odds were twenty to one against her ; thirty 
started, and she won only by aneck.’ I handed this dissertation to ene 
of the He returned it to me with a perplexed look, saying, 
‘I am very sorry indeed for this. He was always a very good little boy 
till now.’ I found that he was the son of an honest and industrious 
groom ; and notwithstanding the ominous ‘ till now,’ the intelligent and 
amiable appearance of the child and the good character I h of him, 
give colour to the hope, which charity inclines to cherish, that he may 
yet clear the treadmill.” 
A Marvettous Betrry.—The belfry of the church of Bon Secours, at 
Rouen, is about to be supplied with a chime similar to those of Bruges, 
Antwerp, and Malines, but with all the improvements recently effected. 
The collection is to consist of twenty-six, and is to play the air Inviolata 
every hour of the day and night ; but, in order to avoid the monotony 
produced by the constant repetition of the same air, the chimes are so 
that they are to play special airs at Advent, Lent, Christmas, 
Easter, Whitsuntide, Ascension, and All Saints Day ; in a word, on all 
the seasons and holidays of the church. In addition, a finger-board has 
been adapted to the chimes, to enable them to be played on like an or- 
. The clock, which is to set the chimes in motion, has already been 
fixed in the belfry ; and it is to be completed by the addition of an astro- 
nomical and chronometrical chamber, in which will be represented all 
the phases of the moon, the day of the week and month, and the precise 
time at Paris, Lyons, Strasburg, Rome, Jerusalem, Sebastopol, Constan- 
tinople, Algiers, Sydney, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New York, Can- 
ton, St. Petersburgh, Cairo, Vienna, Valparaiso, Dublin, Cadiz and 
Moscow. 

Court Movements.—On Saturday last the Queen held a Court at 
Buckingbam Palace, at which the Marquis of Bath had an audience on 
his return from a special mission to Lisbon ; and Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 
and Sir J. T. Coleridge, were sworn of H. M, Privy Council. In the after- 
noon the Queen, accompanied by the Princess Alice, visited the Duke 
and Dachess of Aumale, at Twickenham ; and in the evening her Ma- 
jesty, with Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, honoured the Royal Italian 
Opera with a first visit since the erection of the new theatre.—On San- 
day the Queen, the Princesses Alice and Helena, the Duchess of Kent, 
the ladies and gentlemen of the Court, and the domestic household, at- 
tended divine service in the private chapel of Buckingham Palace. The 
Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor officiated—On Monday the 
Queen, accompanied by the Princesses Alice and Helena, went to the 
White Lodge in Richmond Park. H. M. returned to town in the even- 
ing, and, with the Princess Alice, dined with the Duchess of Kent at Cla- 
rence House.—On Tuesday the Prince Consort arrived at Buckingham 
Palace on his return from Germany. The Queen and his Royal High- 
ness drove out in the afternoon, accompanied by the Princess Alice. 

On Wednesday the Queen gave a State ball at Buckingham Palace, to 
which a party of about 1900 were invited. The Duchess of Cambridge 
and the Princess Mary, the Hereditary Grand Duchess of Mechlenburg- 
Strelitz, the Duke of Cambridge, Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, and the 
Maharajah Duleep Singh, were among her Majesty’s illustrious visitors. 
—The Earl Delawarr, Lord Chamberlain, and the principal officers of the 
household conducted the Queen and Prince Consort from the White 
Drawing-room through the Saloon. Yellow Drawing-room, State Din- 
ner-room, and Approach Gallery into the Ball and Concert-room. The 
Royal family the ladies of the Queen’s household followed her Ma- 
jesty. When the Queen had taken her seat at the west end on the haut- 
pas the door opening from the Promenade Gallery was opened, and the 
diplomatic corps and the Ministers of the Crown were introdueed, and, 
having passed before the Queen, took their usual seats.—The general 
company entered the Ball and Concert room from the Approach Gallery. 
—Weippert’s quadrille band of thirty-six artistes, stationed in the or- 
chestra at the end, played for the opening of the ball “ The Bay of Dub- 
lin” quadrille, composed by Major W. Guernsey. 

Her Majesty’s dress was a lilac silk skirt, with two skirts of white net 
and two of lilac net, trimmed with white blonde and bouquets of white 
lilies, ornamented with diamonds. The head-dress was a wreath of white 
lilies ornamented with diamonds.—London paper, June 13. 


An ApoLocy ror Crivoive.—Crinoline has now become a general 
term, used to —— the enormous sum total of the long clothes which 
surround the nether proportions of a lady, and were invented to conceal 
large feet and perhaps bunions. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that Crinoline, in strict propriety, means the petticoat, originally made 
of horse-hair, which caused the clothes to stick out. Other things are 
now used for that purpose ; steel springs and hoops, straw-bands, and 
rings and tubes of vulcanized India-rubber blown up. These things are 
now the quasi-Crinoline ; and to Crinoline, considered as meaning them, 
there is no objection. The distinction ought to be observed. The male 
mind, usually analytic, has regarded female attire too synthetically. A 
corresponding mistake on the part of a lady would be that of confound- 
ing the drawers of a fop with his peg-tops, under the name of leggings, 
if a lady could utter such a word, or of “ looses,” if that expression were 
now substituted for “ tights.”’ Crinoline, in fact, is the sensible part of 
an otherwise absurd dress. It is necessary to a lady’s locomotion. It 
— off the monstrous dress, which, of itself, would insuperably encum- 
ber her and impede her progress, so far as to enable her to walk a little. 
We have ascertained this fact from a rational lady, obliged by the tyran- 
py of custom to follow a fashion of which she does not approve. Let not 
Crinoline, then, be any more abused as Crinoline, since it subserves a 
purpose of some utility, suspending the garments of the softer sex, and 
enabling the wearer to discharge the functions of a clothes-horse with 
the least possible inconvenience.— Pi 
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Srripvuzovs Sopranos.—Mingling with these inarticulate sounds in 
the low murmur of memory, are the echoes of certain voices I have heard 
at rare intervals. I grieve to say it, but our people, I think, have not 

enerally agreeable voices. The marrowy organisms, with skins that 
shed water like the backs of ducks, with smooth surfaces neatly padded 
beneath, and velvet linings to their singing-pipes, are not so common 
among us as that other pattern of humanity with angular outlines and 
plane surfaces, arid integuments, hair like the fibrous covering of a co- 
coa-nut in gloss and suppleness as well as colour, and voices at once 
thin and strenuous,—acidulous enough to produce effervescence with 
alkalis, and stridulous enough to sing duets with the katydids. I think 
our conversational soprano, as sometimes overheard in the cars, aris- 
ing from a group of young persons, who may have taken the train at 
one of our great industrial centres, for instance,—young persons of the 
female sex, we will say, who have bustled in full-dressed, engaged in 
loud strident speech, and who, after free discussion, have fixed on two or 
more double seats, which having secured, they proceed to eat apples and 
hand round daguerreotypes,—I say, I think the conversational soprano, 
heard under these circumstances, would not be among the allurements 
the old Enemy would put in requisition, were he getting up a new temp- 
tation of St. Anthony.—AWantic Monthly. 

Mapyess with Merson 1 It.—A commission in lunacy has been en- 
gaged in hearing an extraordinary case of alleged insanity. The subject 
of the inquiry was the Reverend Mr. Leach, a clergyman of the Church 
of England. The promoters of the ‘<4 were his mother, his sister 
Mrs. Sedden, and the sister’s husband. The evidence of insanity was cu- 
rious. Mr. Leach believed that the millennium was dawning ; he wore 
a beard ; when burglaries were rife he provided himself with four or five 

istols ; he played at whist with his servants, read a chapter or sang a 

ymn between the deals, and kissed the maids, some on the cheek, one 
on the lips. The climax of his insanity, in the estimation of his friends, 
was that he proposed to marry one of the maid-servants—the one whom 
he had distinguished in his osculations. When this became known, his 
relatives put him in an asylum, regarding his worst marriage as an 
overt act of insanity. It came out during the inquiry that, on the death 
of his mother, Mr. bh would become of £30,000 ; and that 
if he died without children and intestate this would go to Mrs. Sedden. 
Several of the “symptoms” were explained away. For instance, the 
house of Mr. Leach, at Notting Hill, and of his next-door neighbour, had 
been attacked at night by burglars. Again, nothing was alleged against 
the young woman whom he has chosen except her lower station. In a 
letter to his brother-in-law, written with much vigour and point, he re- 
marked that on such evidence as that brought —_ him about reli- 
gious oe Quakers and many other sectaries mi ght be declared mad ; 
while if marrying beneath his station was proof, it wag observed that 











“half the bar” might be pronounced insane. The medical 

in as authorities in such cases, including Dr. Conolly, were of yee 
om Ma. J eaeeh a meant eccentric aut ~ insane ; and the jury returned » 
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Wircucrart.—In the course of the cen during which th 
persecution was at its height in Assn ty 1580 to 1680— ir el 
culated that more than 100,000 individuals, nine-tenths of whom were 
women, were its victims. To the honour of humanity be it said, some 
voices were raised against this bloodthirsty practice, but they were 
drowned in the general clamour. In every part of Germany, Protestant 
or Catholic, the same atrocities were committed. At length, in the ear 
1631, the noble-hearted Count Frederick Stein, himself a member of the 
order of Jesuits—an order which had been amongst the most violent de. 
nouncers of sorcery—ventured to step boldly forward and declare that, 
among the many whom he had accompanied to the scaffold, there Was 
not one whom he could confidently declare guilty. “Treat me so,” he 
added, “ treat in this manner the judges or the heads of the Church, sub- 
ject us to the same tortures, and see if you will not discover sorcerers in 
us all.” Despite this burst of generous indignation, it was not unti] 1694 
that this incomprehensible insanity began to abate. The last so-called 
witch burnt in the German empire was a poor nun, aged seventy, in the 
year 1749, at Berg. But at Glarus, in German Switzerland, an exeey. 
tion of a similar nature took place as late as 1794. This time the victim 
was a servant girl, accused of having practised diabolical arts to lame 
the child of her employers. Germany, indeed, seemed to live in an at. 
mosphere of sorcery. The ground which Faith had lost Superstition made 
her own.—Poels and Poetry of Germany. 








Cottective Suscertipmiry.—The Presse dwells on the absurdity of 
members of a profession or corporation rendering a writer responsible 
for sarcastic remarks addressed in a collective shape. It says:—“ An 
insult may dishonour a map, but it cannot seriously affect a group of 
men ; the isolated individual is insulted and avenges ‘himself, but the 
profession in group remains invulnerable, and disdains attacks which in. 
flict no injury, since they are aimed at everybody. Fortunately, this 
collective susceptibility is of entirely modern origin, otherwise the 
fession of comic author would have been impossible. Had the magis. 
trates and doctors of former days been susceptible and intolerant, the 
Plaideurs of Racine, and the Malade Imaginaire of Molitre would never 
have been written. Racine would have been killed by Dandin, and Mo. 
lire by Thomas Diafoirus. The idea alone is terrible. Let us also 
imagine the massacre of the innocents which would have been accom. 
plished by the Jews, had they called out all the writers who depicted 
them as misers and usurers. Were this idea of collective susceptibility 
to be adopted, duels would swell into pitched battles, and the world 
would soon end from want of combatants.” 


Tue “Enrente Corpiace.”—The English Government has trans- 
mitted to Count Walewski twenty-one silver medals and one gold medal, 
to be presented to certain citizens of Calais in acknowledgment of the 
courageous services which they rendered on the occasion of the wreck of 
the British schooner Excel, of Weymouth. It is also the intention of the 
English Government to present a life-boat to the town of Calais. In 
acknowledging, in a letter to Lord Cowley, the receipt of the medals, 
Count Walewski says :—‘“ Permit me, your Excellency, in thanking you 
for this communication, to assure you that the Government of his Impe- 
rial Majesty the Emperor highly appreciates the noble and generous man- 
ner in which the British Government has been pleased to recognize the 
services rendered by our maritime population to English merchant ves- 
sels, and that the Government recognizes in this particular mark of gra- 
titude displayed towards the town of Calais a new means of cementing 
that cordial harmony which should exist between the navies of the two 
nations.” ‘ 

American Race-Horses 1x Exneianp.—A match has been made for a 
race between the American horse Prioress, (3 yrs.) and Beadsman, (5 yrs.) 
the winner ofthe Derby. The event is to come off at Newmarket, in Oc- 
tober, and the terms are £500 a side. The horsesjare to carry even weight 
(119 pounds each,) notwithstanding that Beadsman has an advantage of 
two years in age over Prioress. ’ 

A match has also been made between Mr. Ten Broeck’s horse Babylon 
4 years, and Lord Chesterfield’s Telegram, 3 years, at even weights, for 
£200 a side, to be run the day after the above. 

Mr. Ten Broeck’s horses Charleston and Pioneer are both entered for the 
Goodwood Cup. 

The above paragraph is from a New York paper, and is a sample of 
the stuff that is written whenever any international subject is treated. In 
both the above-named matches a most absurd advantage is given to the 
American horses. The “ advantage” of two years is a delicious phrase! 








Suam Prize Carrie.—The Caledonian Mercury makes the following re- 
port of deceptions at the Ayrshire show :—‘“ A discovery was made on 
the morning after the show at Ayr that the two-year-old bull, for which 
the first prize had been awarded, had been decorated for the occasion 
with a pair of false horns. The deceptive work had been neatly done, 
A thin band of gutta percha was put round the base of the horns and 
fastened by some adhessive substance, and the hair was carefully placed 
over it. The skin of the animal had been punctured behind the shoulder, 
and air blown in to prevent a slight hollow being observed. The third 
animal in the same class had also been altered in appearance by punctur- 
ing and blowing. The offending person is very properly excluded from 
showing stock again in Ayr, and the directors further resolved that the 
case should be laid before the Procurator Fiscal for the Crown counsel 
to decide whether or not the offender should be criminally prosecuted.” 





Tue Pvsticatioys oF Op Rome.—Some curious calculations have 
been made to show that the rapidity with which copies could be multi- 
plied by hand from dictation was little less than that of printing. It is 
not impossible that a limited number of copies, a hundred, for instance, 
could be written off quicker in this way in the librarian’s workshop, 
than a single one could be set up in type by the printer. This, of course, 
supposes the employment of a vast number of scribes ; but these were 
slaves cheaply purchased and maintained at little cost. The exceedingly 
low price of books at Rome, if we may take the poems of a popular au- 
thor as an example, show that the labour must have been much less or 
much cheaper than we usually imagine.— Merivale’s ‘Roman ire.” 





Frenca KNowLenGe or THE Encuisn.—In announcing the fact that 
Sir John Pakington, the First Lord of the Admiralty, intended placing 
vessels belonging to the Royal Navy at the disposal of men of science, 
should they require them for the purpose of proceeding to South Ame- 
rica to make observations during the great eclipse of the sun, the French 
scientific journal, Cosmos, falls into a singular error. From the mere re- 
mote resemblance that exists between the sounds of the names of Sir 
John Pakington and Sir Joseph Paxton, the editor commits the ludicrous 
error of attributing the creation of the Crystal Palaces of Hyde Park 
and Sydenham to the respected gentleman who now rules the navy.— 
Mechanics’ Magazine. 

A Youne Hero.—At the assault of Jhansi, one officer, a mere boy, a8 
the ladder broke, sprang at the battlement, clutched it, and, active as & 
cat, obtained a footing on the wall. There, attacked by dozens, he stood 
at bay, cutting duwn every man who approached, till his men, furious at 
his danger, scrambled up the remaining ladder, and cleared off his assail- 
ants with the bayonet. The young hero, as we learn from a letter in the 
Times, was C. E. Webber, Lieutenant of the Royal Engineers. A letter 
which we received whilst this portion of our paper was at press claims 
the merit of the act of heroism for Lieut. Dartnell, of H.M.’s 86th Regi- 
ment. Palmam qui meruit ferat.—London paper. 


Rartway Damaces.—The Court of Exchequer have granted a new 
trial in the case of Withers v. the Great Northern Railway Company. 
Mr. Withers was hurt by a disaster which occurred to a train in the val- 
ley of the Trent, during the night of the 13th August. There was a great 
tempest ; part of the railway was flooded, and the permanent way Was 
destroyed ; a night express-train ran through the flood on to the portion 
of the railway that was damaged, and a crash ensued. A Jury thought 
Mr. Withers entitled to compensation under these circumstances, and 
gave £1500 damages. It was urged for the Gongeny that there had 
been no negligence on their part—that the evidence did uot warrant the 
verdict. The Court were unanimously of opinion that the verdict could 
not stand. ; 

Dacuerreorrrixe THe Vorce.—Mr. Leon Scott, of Paris, has devised 
a method for obtaining the vibrations of the human voice, expressed in 
signs, written, so to say, by the voice itself. A tubular conduit receives 
the vibrations of the human voice at one end of its extremities, shaped 
like a funnel ; at the other extremity there is a vibrating membrane, 














which a very light pencil or stylus is attached, this stylus rests upod ® 
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covered with a vee Rl tag by the 

a fit ofc ockwork to —_ from a cylinder, while the person whose ao 
ime Ave 4 a lus, in gee ha 

— of we throu e tube, mar a ulat- 

ri pre g the different inflections. These ~ Nes are 

indelibly fixed by taking photographic impressions of them. 


Taxe Care !—The police of London have detected a new burglar’s in 
strument of the most extraordinary description. It will cut through 
jron half an inch thick a hole six inches in diameter. It will ac- 
complish iiah this feat with ease in an hour, and without making the slight- 
eat noise or sound, or without unfitting the tool for an immediate repeti- 
tion of the experiment. This invention of knavery is admitted in Eng- 
land to be a perfect masterpigce in mechanics. It is confessedly the pro- 
duction of a skill and experience that may well excite the envy of the 
most celebrated artificers in that species of human handiwork. 








Srone.—The process by which Mr. Ransome, of Ipswich, 
bas a enabled to produce an artificial tone, excelling in hardness and 
durability the natural material, promises to be of great use to builders 

and decorators. Stone urnaments may, by its use, be produced at a tri- 
= cost ; and, the figures being mou ded instead of cut by the chisel, 
great precision may be attained, and beautiful shapes be produced with 
a certainty hitherto unknown. The composition resembles a sandstone 
of the best quality, and is of a soft white or light buff colour. The late 
Dr. Buckland and the late Sir Henry de la Beche testified highly to the 
merits of the manufacture.—London paper. 


Can 4 Man BE His Own Granprataer?—The Query answered in 
the affirmative :—‘ There was a widow and her daughter-in-law, and a 
man and his son. The widow married the son, and the daughter the old 
man ; the widow was therefore mother to her husband’s father, conse- 
quently grandfather to her own husband. They had a son, to whom she 
was great-grandmother : now as the son of a grandmother must be either 
8 ther or great uncle, this boy was therefore hisown grandfather. 

B. This was actually the case with a boy at a school at Norwich. 
Naa and Queries. 
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PROBLEM No. 494, sy H. Van per Bercu. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





Sotvtion To Prosiem No. 493. 
White. Blacn. 
eS rt as Ae | P tks Q. 


Kt moves. 
x Rto kK . “checkmate. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The two Problems recived in the nick of time, with 
the inscription “ In ipso temporis articulo,” are filed for competition. Competi- 
tors, not yet heard from, will bear in mind that after the 30th inst.,no Problems 
will be entered for the Tournay.—The New York Chess Club has taken apart- 
ments at No. 29 Bond Street, (second floor,) which - be pa dai — 10 A.M. 
to 12 P.M., for the use of members. A su per took _— esterday evening to 
celebrate the opening of the new establishment. e understand that a con- 
siderable addition has already been made to the Club, due in great measure to 
the untiring energy of its President and the valuable co-operation of its officers. 


AVILION HOTEL, ROCKAWAY, L. L 

RANCIS RIDER, PROPRIETOR OF THE “HOTEL ST. GERMAIN,” FIFTH 
Avenue and Broadway, a k.—.1 informs his friends and the public that he has leased 
Soames establishment, and is now ready for the reception of visitors. Plans of the Hotel 

Cottages may be seen at the 2 ‘St. Germain,” and apartments secured for the season. 
The Pavilion has been gg renovated ‘in all its departments, and the bathing faeili- 
ties putin complete order. The location’of the Hotel, on the borders of the sea, renders it 
one of the coolest and most delightful watering-places in the country. It is pone | by an 
easy two hours’ drive over a variety of the most beautiful roads on Long Island, and by 
railway to Jamaica ; the cars leaving the South Ferry, Brooklyn, almost every hour ef the 


X Daily Express will leave the “St. Germain” at 8 A. M., and — baggage to the Pavilion 
from any part of the cit A messenger will also leave ai'3 P. M. for the despatch of letters 
and hight —~ for the guests of the Pavilion. 

jotel St. Germain, New York, June 10, 1358. 


HEALTH! GRACE!! AND BEAUTY!!! 
CONFERRED UPON LADIES BY WEARING 
DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD’S CELEBRATED SKIRTS. 
The Unparalleled Success of the 
NEW EXPANSION SKIRT 
120,000 of which have been sold during the last 4 months) has induced the manufacturers to 
¢ arrangements that will enable them to produce 200 dozens (2,400 skirts) per day during 
the months of June, July, and August. 
They also call Samay Po to their a stor Skirt, forT m 
nen Su or rt, for Travellin, 
which is receiving universal aA from the Ladies. S> 
y are the SOLE proprietors of bor only 
Adjustable Bustle 
inuse. Beware ! the many eel offered in the market, as ho are all either infringe- 
ments or worthle: 
also manufscture 70 other different styles with and witbout the ‘‘ Patent Ad- 
iweb Bustle.” These Skirts have been recommruded by the [Highest Medical Authority 
as being the owole article for Ladies’ use that has ever been offered to the ae None ge- 


nuine unless sta 
"DO UCL AS & SHERWOOD, MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK.’ 
For sale areigheet the United States and Canadas. 


AT FOUNTAIN'S INDIA STORE, 
NO. 653 BROADWAY, 
CAN BE FOUND 

THE ONLY COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF EAST INDIA AND CHINESE 

Dress Goods and Fancy Articles, 
iI a qe A ae City. Many novel and curious articles are embraced in the assortment, also 
DRESS GOODS, in rich and handsome colours ; ne par le Dress, Sun, and 

Traetng BONNETS PINEAPPLE Embroidered Handkerchiefs and Dresses 

AMERICAN INDIAN FANCY oa CARVI ED SANDAL woop 


a NUNNS rene leave to inform the Ladies of New York, tha 
he has removed his former place of business to E. A. OOKS’ Siropottan 
Store, N O88 Broad wa; efas opposite the Metropolitan Hotel, N. id 
as sporkved for sO many years, and assures aie cus- 
‘or making Ladies’ an id Children’s Shoes of ev ery 
= ey the best material and work, ‘he can defy nue. Ladies wishing to see 
thro at they residences, can do so befor A.M., or after 6 P. A note to that effect, 

ough the post, will meet with Srempt a ceantten: v — respectf 
ENRY NU Ns, 575 Broadway. 























CORNBUNIONS, VASCULAR EXCRESENCES, CLUB AND IN- 

tenes TED NAILS, cured by the only safe and successful treatment known. All opera- 

performed fell from pain or danger, and immediate relief obtained. Testimonials can 

an kill Tina most rr enim eens gat cians, as evidence of = success 
treatment eSe 

directly gppoite iy ag Kher - aint e ros to 516 Broadway, 


and lotel, ee we have fitted up separate rooms for ladie: 
ogre Littien Lit’ IELD & WESTERVELT, Cutroropists. 
9, field has practiced in this city over raanlese years and has had longer practical 


experience than any other operator in this country. 


wan WEATHER GAITERS.—Cantrell 1s furnishing his lady 
season, whiners With a very pretty gaiter boot, manufactured cutity ce for the summer 
desirable. it combines an attractiveness of with ind comfort highly 
wear, as it is Marya fail to command their approval, and it is just ‘the article for countr’ 
young men rome mreedingly cheap. For boots, shoes, slippers, gaiters, &c., for old and 
at “4 rose and iidren, you must = to CANTRELL’S if you wish to get the best 

rices. His establishment is at No. 813 BROADWAY. 
EVYE®Y F 











ABILY should have gne of of aes: Fe Patent Ice-Break- 





or sale at all the Hardw: J 
fi e : 
ee F. = 177 Greenwich Street, New ae eae. Se 
E 
a tan Boer me oars at GIMBREDE’S, 588 Broadway, Metro- 
jeader 0 of fash Fel for 


—, a Pocket Card Case is given in.” Gimbrede, 





Post ORFIC CE N e Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Hav: 


SUMMER GOODS. 
£ NOW OFFER THE FOLLOWING SUMMER GOODS OF OUR OWN IMPORTA- 
b A ees ee ae e strictest regard to beauty, and of qualities rarely 


TBAW HATS, from England, Switzerland, Italy, China, East India and South 
“PANAMA HATS, Forming a stock larger and more valuable than that of any other 


"pamee or HATS, of ertreme lightness, and of all desirable colours. 
SOUTH AMERICAN HAMMOCKS, without which a country seat is wanting 


in one of the greatest greatest promoters of ease and enjoyment! 
fies Aquaseutum Coats, 


English and French Sun U: 
w | ee. a against dust, rain, and the = na 
e above, ha’ 
have had the cS of all'our pwr brash A ars DEMAS BAGS, with 
LEARY & CO., 


Nos. 3, 4, and 5 Astor House, Broadway, N. Y. 


1858. PALLS OF NIAGARA. 1858. 
THE CLIFTON HUUSE, 
(ON THE CANADA SIDE OF THE FAuss.] 
WIll be Opened for the Season on the 20th of May. 
T's FROPRiEron 1 ae er INTIMATES TO HIS PATRONS TO Ps oes 
wee badge of ‘* Clifton House.” = Shvebs ened 
Baezage Wasson aiend all Passenger Trains of Care att 
SHeaRs Peeectce. 








BARTHOLF’S SEWING MA’ 
For Family and ey Use. 


HESE are the Sewing Machi usi ° 
wh ay Paar | -- ines using a needle and shuttle, practically estab 


Ori 
 Bartholf Sewing Machi 
ace Le ations owing 3 ape y ae tink, destined to create a sensation. No family 
** It is unquestionably one of the best.” —Sua Couri 
ye pe of thy ge ca hedgers ae ae in ~ inarket. "—N. ¥. Dail; 
compete with Pain — a urability, elegance of appearance, we know oft b..~ ne that can 
jon rn € excell a —W. ¥. Sun. 
The desidoresam is a stitch that will not ravel.”—samily Magazine. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, NO, 489 BROADWAY, COR. BROOME 8T. 
AGENTS WaNTED—Send for a Circular. Address, care Box No. 2341, P.O. 


REMOVAL. 
THE STUYVESANT INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAVE REMOVED THEIR OFFICE TO 
NO. 151 BOWERY, SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF BROOME STREET, 
(Directly Opposite their Former Location.) 

y solicit a of the p mage heretofore so liberally extended 
Capital, Two Hund 
With a large surplus securely invested. All sito promptly adjusted. 
FREDERICK R. LES, President. 








Where they 








BenJamin J. Pentz, Secretary. 
New York, April, 1858. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


343 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


remiums awarded in 1857 by the American Institute, New York, 
z ie ri jaltimore, and at the Maine, Connecticut, Illimois, and Michigan 
late Fai 


Send for a Circular, containing Editorial and Scientific Opinions, and T: ial 





Re. the highest 
land Institute, 


from 


Sev D Thread Lace Scarfs 
at gm of cloth and other desirable ee 


EDINBURGH, Comine. 
GLASGOW, Goopwix 


MAY, JUNE, AND JULY FASHIONS 
OF PARIS AND NEW YORK MANTILLAS, BY 
Buchanan Mackenzie, Nos. 294 and 296 Canal Street, 
(BRANDRETH BUILDING). 
cele, pers semounees $0 the Ladies of New York and its vicinity, that he has re- 


@ large assortment of PARIS MANTILLAS. 
The allowing a list oft the various good: 
eu UirUmE 1 LACE MANTILLASS °F 1°: 
CAMBRTA = ~ 
CHANTILLY ~ 
PUSHER a roars 


PUSHER EN’ 
mate = AND NET MANTILLAS, 
K AND Lace 
BLACK SILK amp GUIPORE * 
SILK AN Cc 


cece with a great variety of Travelling 





Capecial at tention | poe ‘Strangers and visitors, as on! ri 
is asked, from which there is no deviati Ny ly one price 
what they are represented. cy may be being 


relied upon as 
WILLIAM BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 
and 296 Canal Street, New York. 
STHAM TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, 
DUBLIN AND LONDONDERRY, 
WITHOUT DELAY, FOR 30 DOLLARS. 
RETURN SIOKE TS, B, goa for six months, to either of the above Places, by any Steamer 


FROM N 
NEW-YORK. McMILLan.............. eoltnececsed 








of the Line, 60 DOLL 





Saturday, July 1 noon 
“Saturday: Jule see eg? 
Saturday, Serer Th do. 







FROM GLASGOW. 


EDINBURGH, Cumminc........ June 23th. GL as 
NEW YORK, "Nohinaax. eet Be, si a July With. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 


FROM GLaSGow, wei NEW YORE 





I 15 Guineas, First Class... 
a - e, found _— cooked Stee: found 
wee te poeccceccccccccccccs S. Provisions 





Children under 14 years of age, half fare ; Infan‘s in Steerage, free. 
RETURN oo available within six mont Steamer of thi: 
1RST CLASS, $140 STE tn Xd oo nepeciees 
An experienced Surgeon attached to each come. cnaaee 
OBERT. CR. Wy MPROADWAY, N. ¥. 





AT RICHMOND'S, 
NO. 587 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
Wie be found a very fine stock of ito. Biack Lace Shave cae: Soares and Sets, purchased 
lso B tillas, Sy, pol shapes, 


r $250. Ladies’ Dre: so 
N UNAPPROACHABLE Bizies. ey wan would cali the petienties 
of those ladies who ae ay ant of the Tournure ongester all others for ita a aeete 
fit and careful TCHMOND, No. 587 Broadway. 


MOURNING GOODS! MOURNING GOODS!! 
NRIVALLED DISPLAY!!! §200,000—TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 

Esteaee able gots er ingore a _ - 

Ladies w! av e i il 
their wants at the exiqtORNING HOUSE, N ps ei we ene 
0. ADW. 
And at peices get aes ety competion Take notice |— wwar, 
MOURNING STORE, aS 551 BROADWAY 
Between Spring and Prince Streets. 











persons of the highest social position, &c. 
GARDNER'S HOTEL, (LATE BIXBY’S,) 


Corner of Park Place and Broadway, 
FRONTING THE CITY HALL PARK, NEW YORK. 
HE SUBSCRIBER HAVING LEASED THE ABOVE WELL KNOWN AND LONG 
established ears for a term of years, would be grateful tothe travelling Public for a 
share of their Patro: 
Hi ured the Serviews of SOLOMON KIPP, who has long been identified with = 
travelling pabiic, is a sufficient guaranty that all who honour me with their patronage w: 


tor. 
The House will be d d on the E and with the 
the basement, long known as Florence’ s Saloon, where meals can ee had at an heurs. 
ooms by the day, week or month, and at prices to suit the times. 
Soromon Kipp, Agent, 8. E. GARDNER, Proprietor. 


P SKIRTS IN CHURCHES. 
HE GREAT mw... LTY AND MANY INCONVENIENCES EXPERIENCED BY 
the Ladies weariug the STEEL HOOP SKIRTS, when entering and sitting in Church, 
Carriage, &c., as well as the continual breaking of the spring, large Occupancy of space, and 
too frequent inelegant displacement of their attire, is entirely removed hy the nee of 
WOODWARD’S PATENT PREMIUM COLUMBIAN 


SKIRTS AND EXTEND 
which are allowed by all whe have worn them to be beyond question superior to the French 
Skeleton, or any other Steel or Brass Spring Skirt in the market, being every ~~ A 
they are both easy and graceful, very COMPRESSIBLE, EXPANSIVE, and a ‘orm the 
MOST RELIABLE and DESIRABLE PROMENADE and TRAVELLING Skikt in the world. 
For Sale at his Stores, 

196 Fulton Street, and 329 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
Ladies please call and examine them. 

















GROVER & BAKER’S 


2 —* ah me York; 730 Chestnut 
18 Summer St. way, New 3 estnu 
St., Pintinuciphia + "3s West Fourth St., Cincinnati. 
These ichbane are now justly admitted tobe the best in use for Family Sewing, mak- 
ing a new, strong, and elastic stitch, which WILt NoT RIP, evea if every fourth stitch be cut. 
ular sent on aque by letter. 


EUGENE DUPUY, FAMILY & DISPENSARY CHEMIST. 
609 BROADWAY 
H4ys OPENED A ee ee WITH MESSRS. PIESSE & LUBIN, OF 
2 New Bond Street, London, begs to inform the English Residents of this vity, 

that he has on hand a supply of the howing well known Preparations, and by special order 
he can at any time \ memo throu h the above House such goods to meet their demands. 

Williams & Son’s P: ine Beeps suited for the most delicate skin. Lowe’s Brown 
Windsor 8 soap. Dr. Roberts’ Poor Man’s Friend Ointment. Hooper’s & Sir Astley Cooper’ s 
Pills. Hanney & Dietuchsen Rondoletia. Hair, Nail and Tooth Bruahes. Schweep’s Mal- 
vern ayy D ‘ater, all of direct pees 

Piesse & Lubin’s bine ty Kternal Partome and all its Compounds. Pestac! 
Nut and all its for the ¢ d Hair. Butler's a Seidlitz Powders. 
Herring’s Calcined ) Magnesia. Rowland’ ~ Kalydor, Macassar Oil lan 
Lotion for the Complexion. Godfrey’s Extract of Elder Flowers. Me og & Brown’s 
T Paste. Rigg & Brocklebank’s Bhaving Soap, Rypophagon Soap. &c., 


PETER O. RAGSDALE, SHREVEPORT, LA., 
Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, 
ps gee HAD MANY YEARS’ cep ng md oe IN THE gen aye AND CLASSI- 
tion of Cetton, and wi e planters of the 
cose River section, is enabled to make very tavourable purchases, regarding quality and 











44 
a? 








Pathe t annual shipment of Cotton from Shreveport now amounts to nearly 100,000 bales, and 
Northern Manufacturers, as well as Cotton Factors in New York and New Orleans will find 
it for their interest to communicate with the advertiser. 


HERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
wus HALL’S PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
arded separate Medals at the World’s Fair, Lundon, 1851, and the World’s Fair, a, 
ong 1863, and are the only American Safes that were awarded Medals at the London Wurld 


ron ese Safes are now admitted to be superior to any ever offered to the public, and the sub- 
scribers challenge the world to produce an instance of these Safes failing to preserve their 
contens through the hottest fires, or a beady: aed ‘icking the lock. 

The subscribers and their agents are only persons authorized to make and sell Her- 
ring’s Patent one a with Hall’s Patent ks. 

HERRING & CO., Green Block, 137 and 139 Water Street. 

N. B.—Burglar Proot Safes, suitable for the securing of Plate, Jewelry and other valuables, 

at from twenty-five to five hundred dollars. 





TO 
RINKERS OF CONGRESS WY ATER We enre reli rmaed 
that mineral waters, under the name of water and Argel cy 
* Saratoga’ salts, are extensively imposed wy tp aged the public i ee Southern and South- 8 
ress’’ 
ds, from om Gon, ‘pock to diteh 
woe! on the public are m: arrife 
entirely worthless, and often dangerous to. the 
effect of them being entirely diferent from that of of the ty Spncnane Warer, frequently 
capes g griping Fen vertigo, &c., sometimes ul 
i | By w ening the digestive powers an and desti roying 
ee a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect — 
produced by saline cathartics dissolved in ordinary water—while ConGREss —_ produces 
neither er griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being 
tonie as curative. he Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which daring 
sixty-three years ras hae built 2 e Fh aaa ion of Saratoga, yet some have confound 
name of the spring with that of us affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist 
worthless articles upon the public on nthe sire strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress 
Spring, in a long series of years. e injury thus inflicted upon the public and Whee ese is 
double, for on vinbet spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injuripyy 
from their use, they In fv pidiclent gu suardaies’ w i Féiillieness Ta His Ta boules mpm b=] 
earing our irnames, as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for 
the purpose of filling them with their valueless a article and selling it as Congress or — 
Water ; buy only of those you can rely on—ConGress WaTER and none other—and be 
that the cork is branded, as is the cork of every bottle of genuine Congress Water, viz: 
“Concress Water—C. & W.”—if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous couanter- 
feit. As to the cemgomnte called ees powders, ga salis, dc., they are not only 30 
njyurious—not possessing even the virtues of the common Seidlitz poneas of the 
shops. That it is imy combi’ to ay SonGRess WATER rpg we have the 
celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey D: avy, § as follows :—‘‘ It is impossible to resomabine the in- 
redients so as to make an article of equal quality, the effects of which will be the same as Te 
natural water.”” On writing us, we will one you list of prices, sizes and moony pl 
ordering from us direct, world. We rl ¢ amount ordered, you can have it cacy tor 
warded to any ase of the world. We reiterate our caution, to i; e genuine Congress W. 
Tex only, of persons, and to examine the lettering of the cork bran: 
CuARKE & WHIT 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


SOMETHING NEW !—REVOLUTION IN BEDS!! 
The Klliptic Bed-Spring Company 
Have removed their office to the commodious store, 
NO. 378 BROADWAY, CORNER OF WHITE STREET, NEW YORK, 

Where, with increased facilities, they will endeavour hereafter to meet the demand for 
Howe’s Unrivalled Elliptic Steel Spring Bed and Berth Bottoms, 
HE er * THAT THIS INVENTION MUST SUPERSEDE EVERY OTHER DEVICE 

as a truly luxurious and eeonomical bed. is no longer doubted. The rapidity of 
jis introduction, and the immense sales effected wherever it is offered, are perfectly without 
® parallel, and tor the purpose of having it represented in every county, town, and village in 
the ceuntry, and in fact in EVERY HOUSEHOLD, and believing that a small individual profit will 
result in the largest aggregate, we have determined to retail the Spring hereafter, at our 
store, at the extreme low price of 

Five Dollars per Set. 

The ELLIPTIC SPRINGS are manufactured from the best English Steel, imported ex- 
presety for the purpose, and will Last 4 Lifetime, while it is well known that the ee 
SPiRaL SPRINGS, jn whatever form, are WORSE THAN USELESS after a short time. The “ Elli 
pa uires BUT ONE light mattress, thus saving at once more than its cost in bedding ; % 

able to any description of bedstead ; is taken apart or put together in five minutes; is 
ie m and compact for transportation ; is perfectly noiseless ; Pifords no harbour tor vermin ; 
will sustain 2u0uIbs. weight a injury, and is warranted the Best and most LUXURIOUS, a8 
. Roe ie at ‘ail kin ki ds. it bi dily di ined wheth 
ion of al nds, can be rea orc peer te joint of D' BA 
BILITY. tl UNFAILING ELASLICITY, COMFO T, NEATNESS d EC ‘ONOM 0 MY tte 
vention has a competitor | AT ANY PRICE In the market. Those who’ oom do so, are ce 4 
uested to examine the ELLIPTIC SPRINGS not only, but to include in their investigation 
e various WIRE, WOODEN, RUB! ~ and other Springs to be found in the market. To facili- 
tate the —s we ratuitousl dvertise ony location of our competitors, namel: 
so 8 PATE. T. RUBBER AND WOOD, 277 eae STREET. 
~ 1RON SPIRAL WIRE, + 85 NA 
«y 35 


PIGOT’S “ “ “ “ 
bike Gare | are any others, we will advertise them gratuitously on being advised of their 
whereab 

my at a distance may order the ELLIPTIC SPRINGS, with the privilege of returning 
if not found more than equal to their expectations ; or, if they have correspondents or friends 
in the city, it will be as well to order through them. Single seis, any width required, will be 
$5 5v, inc: ding packing and shipping. Circulars of testimonials sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of stamp. Call at the principal office, or address the 

ELLIPTIC BED SPRING COMPANY, 
* 378 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
agar The ELLIPTIC SPRINGS are for sale by dealers throughout the country. 











CATARRH! 
HE science of Medicine was seatibuied to guide and direct the successful practice of it. 
Without a correct pathology of disease, practice will prove uvavailing in the removal 
of it. The location, cause and results of Catarrh have been most singularly overlooked and 
misconceived by medical mye! a Pp The writer has devoved himself to the 
and his disease as a speciality for several, rears—baa advanced 
and maintained his moron nee iy ua is entirely new and incon tovertib 
it he has based his in the of remedies for the radical cure of the 
most ‘formidable types of this malety, on — which has proved to be uniform in almost every 
instance. It is no longer an incurab: 
Applicants by letter must describe aay their sone com a, and enclose Sd 
for consultation and Med.—Oflice, No. 3 Bond St., New Yor OODALE, M.J°. 


N IN ARTIFICIAL LEGS & 
ELPHO’S ANGLESEY LEG WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIC 
Joints (Patented war & 1857). The above ve ergot nents a a a limb, a 
ing all the advantages of his celebrated A ty nr wd y Leg, wil Waves rovement of the 
dlastic side motion of the ancle joint (never before — et imitated). Pr his side motioa 
pe moh an elastic life-like feeling p egabteriy gratefal ace A, ~ a to the hg nt besides 
being light om sy The a be) Lady m thorough; ed, and W. 8. offers it with con- 
fidence ote Ute ars’ ones a) as superior to a Artificial Leg Saown. 
Also, 5: LPHO'S 3 TPA ENT A TIFIC AL HAND, wee te is so arranged that the wearer 
can open a shut the mer. write, &c. r addre 
"'BELPHO, 616 ‘Broadway, opposite the St. Nicholas Hetel. 


orice, TO THE LADIES 
Boots, from 12 shilling to 20 shilli per Ties, an 
White Satin and Kid Slippers, Gaiters. eddings, Boys’ Patent Leather Boots, wun 
Boys’, Misses’, and Children’s Boots d Shoes of all the various styles—every article that 
was raised in value having been redueed to the old ees will Ul proc 
J. 50., 387 Canal Street. 


IANOS and BELODEORS : of af cumpertee make, and extremely low 
rices for cash ; os and Melodeons to rent, and 
rent allowed on seat Bry Ss a rg monthly pap ments eo tthe Piano Agency o' 
RACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway. 


rdial, of 














#, if you wish handsome Galter 
and Buskins, trom 6s. to 











ELLUC’S ELLXIR O —A delicious Ton 
great benefit to persons debilitated by a and epsia. oe enly by 


UC 4c 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


F CALISAYA. 





GEETLEMER troubled with Tender Feet call at J. E. TATE’S, 
427 BROADWAY, and get a pair of Pannus hana Boots, Shoes, or Gaiters. They 
nd of Boots #nd Shoes for the season. 

. TATE, 427 Broadway, New York. 


BULIARD TABLES.—PHELAN’S Improved Billiard ables and 
Combination Cushious.—Protected by Letters Patent, dated: February 19, 1856 ; Octo- 
ber 28, 1855 ; December &, 1857 ; Januar. The recent improvemen' nts in these tables 
make them Unsurpassed in the world. hey are now offered to the scientific billiard- Lane ng 
* teers speed with truth, never before obtained in oa | ee table. Sal m8, 


are delightful for this hot ‘weather. very var ast on 








ee 
Der U. 8. Steamer yan i] 
day of Jy . DERBILT, will close at this Office on SAT RDAY, the ul 
v of July, at 1036 o'clock AM, ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


and 78 Broadway, N. Y. ‘Manufactory, No. 51 and 53 Arn S' 





A Pleasing Appearance is the first Letter of Recommendation. 
GODFREY’'S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS, 
FOR SOFTENING THE SKIN AND IMPROVING THE COMPLEXION. 
EUGENE DUPUY, 609 Broadway, N. ¥. 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
HE OBJECT OF THIS CIRCULAR IS TO GIVE PUBLICITY TO THE MOST VA- 
luable and efficient Remedy that has yet been introduced in the practice of Medicine, 
for the purpose of removing Lon J posemy <pocerense from the Skin, and preserving to it 
to the latest period of life Sennty ol e firmus freshness of youth.—kxtensive ex 
rience and minute observation have ee satisfied the proprietor that if applied as direc! it 
will speedily remove any unsighuy appearance such as Tan, Sun-Burns, Freckles, &c.,; and 
quickly cure all Pimples, Humors an: Eruptions which may disfigure the countenance ; and 
will also impart to the Skin the most delightful softness and delicate cleamess ; in short, te 
preserve & Teasing complexion through life, nothing is required but the use of 
Godfrey’s Extract of Elder Flowers, 
The Siceetest and really the Most Perfect Beautifier in Nature. 
This admirable preparation of Elder Flowers is very fragrant as a perfume. 
ers have frum the earliest ages been esteemed as a mild and harmless. 
tifer of the Skin. 
remove. 
Children.—It is singularly beneficial and perfectly innoxious, even to the youngest in- 
hav wing is valuable beyond anything, annihilating every Fingie, and all Rough- 
ness, rendering the Skin soft and firm, preparing it so completely for the razor. 
Faml m.—Godtrey’s ama of Elder Flowers will be found ‘bey ond all praise, 
and needs only a trial to be approve 
ARY, HOWARD * SANGER, New York. 
sc ag TE BROs. 
W. NORCROss & do. “Hbaton and New York. 
F. C. WELLS. & Cv., New Yor 
And all other Wholesale and Retail Druggisis. 


INGLISH BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS.) 
E*23 SPOTTIS WOODE, PUBLISHERS & IMPORTERS OF THE STAND 
ARD $3 AUTHORISED &DITIONS, An Extensive Stock constantly on haed, and a 
Great Variety OF SuPERB BINDINGS. pal (U. 8.) Prayer and 
re 


rian ims, 
E. CHEESWRIGHT, (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Agen nt for U.8. 


IRON GARDEN ORNAMENTS. _ 
JANES, BEEBE & CO., 356 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, LIONS, DUGS, DEER, SETTEES, aoe HOUSES, &c. 


VER thirty different kinds and sizes of Vases, from $200 to $2500. Also a grest variety 
of Fountains, suitable for Private Grounds, Conservatories and Public Par! 
LIONS in various attitudes, crouching, standing, and reclining, in Miniature, Life Size, and 


Elder Flow- 
yet most perfect beau- 
Tan, Sun-burns, Freckles, Redness, &c., it will speedily and completely 








‘colossal. 
‘Desoriptive Catalogues sent by mail. 





a -. os oe ONNER & COLLEN DER, Sole manufacturers. 








JANES, BEEBE & CO. 
356 Broadway, New York. 
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Post- Office, New Y 
STATEMENT. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
NO, 31 NASSAU arn eee, 
Opposite the 


COMPANY, 





82 

Claims by Death, Expenses and Dividends ......... SPeeccscrecsccese errr - $126,076 55 
Ronds and Mortgages, Loans, Real Estate and Cash.............. eeeeee deeeee oeeee 606,509 27 
sc occoocesocnngnennmagnecccncassesosesesccontboahdahe cescccarcesseete MT OnO8S 82 


ao a above binisineak ths promiams deferred are not included, 


O. Y. Waur.e, 
The business of the 


in the monetary 


Store than ixtaes por 


of the 


eured by 


as a sure means of 


during the last year, not: 


ve reached a sum 


N. D, MORGAN, President. 


the extraordinary 


of the country, has steadil Drogremed, showing a increase 
cent. in the number insured, and of wenty-five per cent. increase 
Company have 


to six times the amount of the 


bn 


Cloth, 


2 list of the 
Raapeack 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CAPITAL SUMMER BOOE. 
STANFORD & DELISSER, No. 508 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISH THIS DaY, 


Summer Sketches. bh Samuel Sombre. Handsome! 
and Illustrated with several highly characteristic 








;_Or, 
A QUARELLES LEO | On, aw 


56 coats. 

Pha = he ry is redolent of fan and humour, is a clever satire upon the modes and man- 

of fashionable life at the Springs—N: Newport, SARATO<. , Gmanom, a &e. The following is 
ALEINDA. Youne Demvours. 

ADOLPHUS. Eveenio. 

le Parvenio. Berrr. 

“The author is evidently a ekiliful limner, his sketches are instinct with life. This is j 

Book to tak Rake 'alo the couniry~where one aa 3 ye Ryda ey 


the ; 
te ee: Sao oe Oat canner fail, we think, of be a favourite 


printed in 
designs. 


Evrnrasta. 
bee Say 


238 
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eodowment for 


nese at see ee a weald urge woe all ip impetace 
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UNEEED STARS S75 msURAN 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 


Corns EFFECT INSU: 


Gcliiispuselioane r institution 
canals, 
Assets 


. 


CE COMPANY. 





een, nope Of LIVES, ON TERMS AS FAVOURABLE 
semi-annually, or quarterly. 
Over Four Hund 


lars. 
PpoLicy tang Ha PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS. 





JAMES W. G. CL 
of the Company 


GROOT, 


tren Se Soden, DM Wil matt on 
GHORGR P. CAMMANN, M.D., Consulting 
‘Actuary. 


G. DE 
JOHN MADIE, Secretary, 


19 sents Sirens Set, ae the 
on applicants 


POC PH B. COLLINS, President. 





BRIT! 


APITAL (WITH AOCUMULATIO! $5,800,000. 1 mo mI EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
Cc ah “ opts Losses Promptly paid. Cali 


LIFE INSURANCE 


astral, and special abs taken. 
Office—65 Wall Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


GEO. M. 


sH COMMERCIAL COmpPany 
, 


KNEVITT, Actuary. 





YON'S MANIFESTO.—Wuereas, 


CAUTION TO THE PUREAO. 





eens Lyon's Magnetic Pow d 


"s 
REPRESENT THE SAME; THEREFORE BE IT xuows THaTt tas ONLY POISONLESS, INFALLIBLE AND 





MBANS OF 


OTHER s 
ABD THAT THE ONLY ey apt 


LARS, BARNS, 


Bepsv 
a — 


Roa 
NETIC 


Fiape sien, Aus, Motes, Figs, ND 
ppt FOR CLEARING HOUSES, CEL- 


mone Y ONS ar Tet) T 





this book forth of the 

son.” —Oritic. 

. ~*- 4 Se WIDE A CIRCULATION 
BOOK OF MODERN PAYS HAS ee A 
yee * Ay — asthis. And it is not sarpilcing when its called to mind 

that in this volume are comprised fo beet wards of pln ot 

“ America’s Most Brilliant Minds!” 

aoe world. Initthe reader will find 
one aiee etna will ® Senarde bien ee sy amidst all bis difficulties, and 
fexen hints higher appreciation of life and its dulica. 
IT IS THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
TWENTIETH THOUSAND NOW READY. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 
Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
PHILLI SAMPSON & CO., Pub! 
> No. 13 Winter Street, Basten. 
NEW BOOKS JUST RECEIVED BY 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO, 18 BEEKMAN ST. 

HE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW ; or, Fata Morgana, by William de Tyne. Cr. 8vo., 


Clot 
@RANT’S MEMOIRS OF MONTROSE, Miustrated. Cr. 8vo., cl 
SIMMON D'S DICTIONARY OF TRADE, Products SRS Terms. Fsp. 8vo., 


bo 
BUCHANAN’S CHRISTIAN RESEARCHES IN INDIA, by Rev. W. H. io oes Tilustrated. 
. 8 
THE'S REVO! am cents. 
~ gs new edition. Cr. =e ‘bh, $1 25. 
brought down 





i Causes Fw its Cinetgaataes. Fop. Ovo 

HARDY wrt HUNT ayers tgbnnn A ustrated. Fep. Se clot, 

MAOCFARLAND’S arte DIA, with 

8T panes 8S BRITISH INDIA, new to the Sepoy Revolt. 
THOMSON’S 8 WANDERINGS Fatma i run wna ron yiownne, ,. pon 

to Gather = With colou: ustra’ ‘sp., c! 

wen EV. J. G., COMMON OBJECTS OF THE Bh SEA $2 SHORE. Coloured Plates and 
‘oodcuts. 


Woov's Fae ith oe OF THE SEA SHORE. Plates plain, cheap edition, 
fancy boards, 25 cents. 


How to See. and How 


above by GEORGE ROUTLEDUE & Co. 
a E. BALDWIN, Agent. 


THOMAS , : 
WINE MERCHANT, 
44 BEAVER STREET, NEW Yor. 
Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, a large and select stock of 


FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITs, 
Sole Agent in the United States for Sale of 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on Trent, England. 





——$—— 
FINE GROCERIES. 

ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 

TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 

NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACR, 
Opposite the Railroad And at 

SOs ERAS. 

, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY ESCRIPTY 

Ola Rare Old Wines, all py h— ON 

own MAX 5S i. All the different varictee Claret 

Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Cottes, 


ickles, Sances, Mustard, Sweet Oil, 
of Provisions, including Celebrated BuRLINGTON Ae. Went. 


every morning from the mest Dairies. 
of the above pisces, and ll the Al, 


IMBREDE’s 5, 
ER and & at G 
Aree oie Biwi iene be bene DES, Ses 


FINANCIAL. 


THEODORE STOUT, | HMNRY CLEWs3, 
FORMERLY WITH TE WITH 
DUNCAN, BHERMAN & CO. WILSON a. HUNT & Oo, 
MASON, of WORCESTER, Mass. 
STOUT, CLEWS & MASO 
OFFICE—DUNCAN, SHERMAN & 0O.’8 BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Nassau and Pine Streets, N. ¥. 
Groces. BONDS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE BOUGHT AND g01p 
Spode atten ation given to the negotiation of COMMERCIAL cares. LOANS, &c. 
e have reliable and Sysemet mek aay ne en in every orp dg of the Unign and the British 
and are Se cetions ot Be low 
COUPONS, 5. DIV IDEN DENDS and INTER: EST collected and proceeds remitted without dalay 
REFERENCES. 
aew'n. HAIGHT, Pres’t Bank of Commo. 
3. I. PHELPS & BLISS. 
PETER COOP: 


E 
RASTUS CORNING, Albany. 
., Banksrs, Phila. 


BEN. E. BATES, Pres. Bk of Commerce, 


HA comma Sha 
including 





BY Boaisaysand sare i 











. Ww. 


DoROAs, | SHERMAN & CO. 
WILSON HUNT & CO. 
AYLOR 


MOSES 
I iMes BARNES, Pres’t. of the Merchants’ 
Exchange 
E. 8. a - 
WM. THOMAS, preston of Webster Bank. | 





AQUARIUM. 


This day is published, in 1 volume, 12mo., beautifully illustrated, $1 50. Sent free by mail 
on receipt of the price, 


NOURSE, MASON & JNO. E. THAYER & BRO. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS 

















MEDALS, ER WITH LETTERS FROM PRINCE ALBERT, TRE LIFE BENEATH THE WATERS, NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
Paossia, ru Puna or THs Usttsp STaTEs, AND THE FIRST SCIENTIFIC MEN OR, THE AQUARIUM IN AMERICA. RANT Fy fae LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWKs 
rr EJ vay, N.Y. —-- — 7” E. LYON & CO. SY ARTHUR M, EDWARDS, MEM. LYC. NAT. HISTORY, NEW YORK. nom, ™ HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
|. BAILLIERE, 290 Broadway, New York. GRear ™ BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSI 
i. T: ’ 
Established 1776. IRELAN SPAIN, a ITALY, SWEDEN. 
A. BININGER & 2 IMPORTANT TO CITIZENS AND STRANGERS! ATHENS BEYROUT, ~~” *" const STANTINOPLE, caro, 
SOLE SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 1776, Bea oe t. FARCY SEIOLES, 699 peeeeT Ar, S2eses ALEXANDRIA, * mene tee — a ; a 
Continued by A. Bininger & Son, 1811, by Jacob Bininger, 1826, and by the present firm, public na — is at his old stand, and coat tabeen for onions » n New Yor! o. tree’ 
A. BININGER & CO., 1836, ing nearly all the departments of literature. All the new and readable REMOV. AL 
Continue the business of books may be hed as soon as a Persons leaving the city for the country, or starting on wavess & 
on a tour, can supply themselves wi 18 A’ GIB: 5 Wall 5 206 Srondway. 
IMPORTING WINES, LIQUORS, SEGARS, dc. Stationary, and Fancy Articles. BANKING AND NotLecron tte Collect throug Ba Bankers in all paris the 
At their Stores, Wax United States and British Provinces at the lowest rates, and proceeds on — 
and 94 Libe St ofT Ps quality of jeter and Note ip Bote Popes, with Envelopes to match. Pens, Cte. | receipt. 
Hes. 08 wty Gtueet, cov. re near Broadway, Writing Cases. Writing Desks a ay er Bg Pocket Books, RErERENcES.—Mechanics’ Bank, 8 St. Nicholas Bank. Mercantile Bank. Irvin; 
Which they offer to the Trade and others on most favourable terms. lemorandums, Purses, Port-Monnaies, Pocket Pocket Knives, Pencils, 
ABRAHAM BINI Ga, ets., ete ye ty! in oy spondent yay oa on ~ 
Pp o wi * 
ABRAHAM BININGER’ ate o , At Home and Call Cards inl wow | Wesrnaler aod pune Heen eer Eoin io an toraeyton the aeefoua te 
KR uC co, ga nsiaaditia ae yee edae — bai pa We Eh we hy to over any welt ee a Sam horton ie in this city, among whom 
are the follc :B eee deceeae & Co. Gillgume, Fargis & Co, 5 William Lottimer & Ca; 
PISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACKLE. THE MASONIC PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, LOUISVILLE, KY. | Fred. B ; Kents, Lowber Seach ufus Story; A. &'H. Brown & Uo. ; Soloma 
~e— = af Pg yn oe ee ‘at the World’s PUBLISH THE MONTHLY MASONIC MAGAZINE OF THE AGE, & Hart, 
‘ROUT FLIES, 4c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the the most libe- Sere’ as DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
terms. “THE AMBRICAN FREEMASON. " 


SE ESO Sth ee eee iotamnss 


Stock before making their 


of the new 


N. B.—Patentee 
erman to be the best Bats for Troliing ever 


ow epatig ht SPINNER, 


THOMAS H BATE, 85 Maiden Lane, New York. 
acknowledged b; by experienced Fish- 





GENUINE FPARINA EAU DE COLOGNE. 
SOLE AGENCY FOR AMERICA 
Removed from No. 55 to No. 59 Liberty Street, New York, 


SERS the new cies of cB Ho lenting les is open f 
Ww ourrents can be had by - si 


Wholesale price 


. M. FARINA, No. 59 Liberty Street, New York. 





NEW 


BRUNSWI LAND Co. 
MY hee? COURT OF DIRECTORS 7 THE NEW BRUNSWICK AND NOVA ey 
Land ha’ ear Lauds situated 


Teasonable terms. varying from & 
we condiion of ihe monk. i hae’ the Company’, Aomt' St. 
+ Ve a 
order of the Directors, bite Hl 


ova Scotia Land Company’s Office, Fredericion, July 3rd, 1857. 


CK AND NOVA SCOTIA 


n each 
oa i erected there for sale on 
to £500 according Ske anainel hone the wales 


John. 
R. HAYNE, Chief Commissioner. 
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their Quarries, at 
™ ALBERT ir FaReatONE of ‘el 
fey — ~~ atany res ey a 


NE. 
Mary’s Point, New Bruns: 


two hundred Lay mg & of A finest architecture, erected 1 
timore, &c. 


Ba’ introduced to the admirin, notice of the public the DRA 
OR WOURKD STONE admitted by all to have Do rival smoog Delldiag materials, 
neseis. sailor untformit texture, elega.ce, strength, d ° and 
Heston ie solu, the Com; furnish the same 
w 2 Rusk TINGE. oo poe nee stone of a LIGHT BROWN HUE, 
mi structures, and with effect. The 
Firat Presb Chureb tn timore, esteemed b 4 
z yterien be, Pg te bs atti cao rae Saent Gothic building in the 
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